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the  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 

THE  EFFECT  OF  LEGISLATION  AND  LITIGATION 
ON  THE  STUDENT  SERVICES  ROLE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATOR 

By 

Suzanne  K.  Herndon 
August  1996 

Chairman:  James  W.  Hensel 

Major  Department:  Educational  Leadership 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  how  federal 
and  state  student  service  legislation  and  litigation  enacted 
since  1980  has  affected  the  role  of  the  elementary 
principals  and  assistant  principals  in  one  Florida  public 
school  district.  The  research  was  conducted  utilizing  a 
case  study  design.  Document  analysis  of  federal  and  state 
legislation  and  court  decisions  followed  by  structured 
interviews  of  twenty  three  elementary  administrators  served 
as  a basis  for  the  study. 

Study  results  indicated  that  the  role  of  the  elementary 
public  school  administrator  has  changed  significantly  as  a 
result  of  legislation  and  litigation  since  1980.  The  role 
of  the  elementary  administrator  now  includes  increased 
responsibility  for  coordinating  many  student  service 
programs.  Increased  duties  were  found  in  the  areas  of 
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scheduling,  discipline,  personnel  evaluation,  and 
communication.  Administrators  also  are  responsible  for 
complying  with  special  education  legislation,  reguiring  them 
to  participate  in  numerous  meetings  and  to  be  held 
accountable  for  all  aspects  of  the  tedious  documentation 
process . 

Administrators  perceived  the  most  dramatic  changes  in 
their  role  to  be  in  response  to  Blueprint  2000 — the  Florida 
initiative  for  school  improvement.  The  advent  of  School 
Advisory  Councils,  the  inclusion  of  teachers  and  parents  in 
the  decision  making  process,  and  the  implementation  of 
school  improvement  plans  has  added  to  the  responsibilities 
of  the  public  school  administrator. 

Both  rural  and  suburban  administrators  viewed  current 
education  legislation  and  litigation  as  positive  but  stated 
that  the  lack  of  adequate  funding  complicated  their  duties. 
Administrators  agreed  that  the  trend  toward  increased 
responsibilities  for  student  services  was  likely  to 
continue,  thereby  impacting  the  amount  of  time  they  can 
devote  to  other  school-related  activities. 

Results  of  the  study  also  suggested  that  county 
administrator  training  programs  should  address  the  concepts 
of  time  management  and  delegation.  Administrator 
preparation  programs  should  include  a study  of  legislation 
and  litigation  as  it  impacts  the  role  of  the  school 
principal  and  assistant  principal. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Florida's  public  elementary  schools  have  undergone  many 
changes  within  the  past  15  years.  Changes  in  legislation, 
educational  trends,  and  society  such  as  single-parent 
households,  the  rampant  use  of  drugs,  and  violence  have 
influenced  how  educators  deliver  educational  services  to  the 
children  in  the  United  States.  According  to  Usdan  (1994), 
approximately  one-third  of  school-aged  children  in  America 
are  considered  at  risk  because  of  social  and  economic  factors 
that  have  a direct  negative  effect  on  students'  ability  to 
learn . 

Public  school  administrators  and  teachers  are  forced  to 
deal  with  social  issues  that  have  a profound  impact  on  the 
schools.  While  educators  have  little  control  over  these 
issues,  they  still  are  expected  to  provide  a quality 
education  for  all  students  and  to  maintain  safety  and  order 
in  the  schools.  This  is  proving  to  be  a very  difficult  task, 
however,  in  light  of  the  influences  that  are  plaguing 
American  public  schools. 

A look  at  some  statistics  gathered  in  the  Florida 
Statistical  Abstract  (Floyd  & Pierce,  1994)  gives  educators 
cause  to  be  alarmed.  Between  the  years  1991  and  1993,  60%  of 
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all  marriages  in  Florida  ended  in  divorce.  During  this  time, 
domestic  violence  increased,  especially  in  areas  such  as 
manslaughter  ( + 60%)  and  forcible  sex  offenses  (+13%)  . More 
than  2,000  juveniles  were  arrested  for  domestic  violence 
crimes.  In  addition,  between  the  years  1988  to  1993,  63,367 
girls  gave  birth  while  under  the  age  of  17. 

The  statistics  relating  to  juvenile  crime  are  equally 
disturbing.  In  the  year  1993  alone,  87,647  children  under 
age  18  were  arrested  for  criminal  offenses.  The  most 
recurring  crimes  were  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  burglary, 
larceny/thef t , simple  assault,  and  drug  possession  and  use. 
Even  though  drug  awareness  programs  have  been  implemented  in 
Florida's  public  schools,  more  than  1,000  juveniles  under  the 
age  of  18  were  arrested  for  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
drugs --especially  marijuana  and  cocaine.  More  than  4,500 
juveniles  were  arrested  for  the  possession  and  use  of  drugs. 

A matter  that  has  dramatically  affected  Florida 
residents  since  1980  is  that  of  AIDS  (Acquired  Immune 
Deficiency  Syndrome).  Between  the  years  1980  and  1993, 

34,897  cases  of  AIDS  have  been  reported.  This  accounts  for 
256.4  of  every  100,000  Florida  residents.  Schools  have  taken 
this  matter  very  seriously.  AIDS  awareness  curricula  are  in 
place  in  most  public  school  systems  throughout  the  state. 

The  number  of  students  being  served  by  Florida's  public 
school  system  continues  to  rise.  During  the  1992-1993  school 
year,  2,784  Florida  schools  attempted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
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1,950,241  students  in  grades  kindergarten  through  12.  This 
represents  a 2.4%  increase  from  the  previous  school  year. 

As  the  student  population  has  grown,  so  has  the  range  of 
varying  student  needs.  During  the  past  4 school  years,  there 
has  been  an  18.8%  increase  in  the  number  of  students  being 
served  by  an  exceptional  student  program  in  grades  pre- 
kindergarten through  12.  Fifteen  percent  more  students  now 
are  being  served  in  programs  for  the  mentally  handicapped. 
More  than  21%  more  students  are  enrolled  in  specific  learning 
disability  programs,  while  the  number  of  emotionally 
handicapped  students  has  increased  by  more  than  15%. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  largest  increases  has  been  noted  in  the 
number  of  profoundly  handicapped  students.  This  program  has 
almost  35%  more  students  in  1993  than  in  1989.  More  than  14% 
more  students  are  receiving  training  in  speech  and  hearing. 
The  number  of  students  referred  to  alternative  education 
programs  for  disciplinary  reasons  escalated  from  10,323  in 
1989  to  43,913  in  1992. 

Nevertheless,  even  with  the  extraordinary  problems 
facing  today's  children  and  teachers  who  strive  to  provide 
them  with  an  education,  74.4%  of  Florida's  students  received 
a high  school  diploma  in  1990  (compared  to  67.7%  in  1980) . 
Legislation  at  the  state  and  federal  levels  has  attempted  to 
address  these  pressing  matters  of  the  times  and  has  greatly 
affected  teaching  styles  and  curriculum  and,  ultimately,  how 
school-based  administrators  perform  their  duties. 
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Usdan  (1994)  maintained  that  the  changing  demographics 

of  students  in  public  schools  call  for  a different  type  of 

school  leader.  Usdan  (1994)  asserted, 

Elementary  school  principals  and  teachers,  in  the  front 
line  of  efforts  to  meet  the  escalating  needs  of  younger 
children  in  growing  numbers  of  urban,  rural,  and 
suburban  schools,  are  particularly  cognizant  of  these 
demographic  realities.  They  realize  the  need  for 
special  guidance,  health,  early  childhood,  nutrition, 
parent  education,  day  care,  and  after-school  programs  in 
all  types  of  communities.  (p.  19) 

As  a result  of  these  demographic  changes,  one  area  of  Florida 

public  education  that  has  experienced  a dramatic 

transformation  is  elementary  school  administration. 

Funic  (1991)  maintained  that  schools  have  accepted 

responsibility  (perhaps  involuntarily)  for  preventing  or 

intervening  in  many  of  society's  social  ills.  As  a result, 

schools  are  coming  under  scrutiny  as  never  before.  When 

administrators  and  teachers  fail  to  fulfill  adequately  the 

role  that  once  was  the  responsibility  of  the  family,  and  when 

students  drop  out  of  school  or  turn  to  crime,  it  is  the 

educational  system  that  comes  under  criticism. 

The  children  roaming  the  halls  of  today's  schools  are 

very  different  from  those  of  20  years  ago.  These  children 

are  exposed  to  violent  acts  on  a regular  basis.  While  some 

students  experience  these  acts  firsthand,  others  view 

killings,  rapes,  and  other  violent  crimes  during  prime-time 

television  and  at  the  movie  theater.  What  remains  to  be 

determined  is  the  psychological  impact  this  has  on  children 

(Funk,  1991) . 
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Now  more  than  ever,  schools  are  being  forced  to  deal 
with  juvenile  crime.  On  average,  a minimum  of  157,000  crimes 


are  committed  every  day  in  schools  across  our  country 

(Haberman,  1994) . Administrators  are  having  to  delegate  more 

money  for  school  security.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  turn  on  the 

television  and  learn  that  guns  were  found  on  a school  campus. 

Schools  are  held  to  a different  standard  than  general  society 

when  it  comes  to  violence  (Haberman,  1994) . The  rule  is  that 

no  harm  should  come  to  anyone  at  any  time.  While  this  may 

not  be  wholly  fair,  school  administrators  are  being  called 

upon  to  find  a solution  to  nearly  every  social  problem. 

Thompson  (1989)  warned  that  while  Americans'  strong 

interest  in  the  public  school  system  can  lead  to  positive 

results,  it  is  dangerous  to  ignore  all  of  the  other 

conditions  that  affect  students.  Economic,  legal,  home, 

social,  and  cultural  factors  all  play  a part  in  the 

development  of  individuals.  The  school  cannot  rightfully  be 

held  completely  accountable  for  the  dangerous  direction  that 

many  American  youths  are  going.  Thompson  stated, 

A nation's  schools  are  always  an  expression  of  national 
values  and  priorities,  the  U.S.A.  no  less  than  others. 
Schools,  rightly,  are  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
setting  high  standards.  Those  standards,  however,  can 
only  be  met  in  partnership  with  society,  because 
students  come  to  school  motivated  or  not  depending  upon 
the  values  of  society  and  family.  Students  are 
conditioned  by  these  values  to  work  at  school  or  not. 
Schooling  today  is  a very  serious  business . Every 
citizen  has  a stake  in  developing  successful  students. 
Every  American  citizen,  therefore,  should  look  within 
American  society,  as  well  as  within  the  schools,  for 
ways  to  break  down  barriers  to  successful  learning  by 
students.  (p.  67) 
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In  addition  to  providing  a basic  education  to  all 
students,  school  administrators  now  must  become  involved  in 
matters  such  as  AIDS;  physically  challenged  students;  non- 
English-speaking  students;  children  who  suffer  from  sexual, 
physical,  and  emotional  abuse;  drug  awareness  and  gun  safety 
programs;  and  the  list  goes  on.  Many  of  these  new  duties  are 
a result  of  federal  and  state  legislation  and  legislation. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Rapidly  increasing  demands  are  being  placed  upon  public 
school  administrators.  No  longer  are  principals  and 
assistant  principals  solely  responsible  for  the  academic 
instruction  of  students.  They  now  must  strive  also  to  meet 
the  social,  physical,  and  emotional  needs  of  all  students. 
Public  school  administrators  now  are  required  to  perform 
duties  that  were  once  viewed  as  parental  responsibilities. 
Public  expectations,  special  interest  groups,  and  federal  and 
state  legislation  and  litigation  have  created  the  parameters 
within  which  administrators  must  operate.  This  has  left 
public  school  administrators  with  little  time  to  focus  on 
academic  quality.  A growing  problem  in  education,  therefore, 
is  that  the  legislative  emphasis  on  social  services  in  the 
schools  results  in  increased  duties  for  public  school 
administrators . 

Purpose  of  the  Study  and  Research  Questions 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  how  federal 
and  state  legislation  and  litigation  enacted  since  1980  has 
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affected  the  role  of  the  elementary  school  administrators  in 
one  Florida  public  school  district.  The  focus  of  this 
investigation  was  on  the  school-based  principal  and  assistant 
principal . 

The  following  questions  were  addressed  in  this  study: 

1.  How  have  federal  and  state  legislative  changes  and 
litigation  since  1980  in  the  area  of  student  services 
affected  the  duties  of  elementary  school  principals  and 
assistant  principals? 

2 . What  do  elementary  school  principals  and  assistant 
principals  perceive  to  be  the  most  dramatic  changes  in  their 
role  as  administrators? 

3 . Where  do  elementary  school  principals  and  assistant 
principals  view  these  changes  as  likely  to  lead? 

4.  What  differences,  if  any,  lie  in  the  perceptions 
between  administrators  in  rural  areas  when  compared  to  those 
of  suburban  administrators? 

Justification  of  the  Study 

There  are  several  reasons  for  studying  the  changes  in 
the  elementary  public  school  principalship  and  assistant 
principalship.  First,  universities  that  have  administrator 
preparation  programs  may  benefit  from  an  accurate  description 
of  the  duties  of  the  modern-day  principal.  This  could  help 
ensure  that  programs  meet  the  needs  of  public  elementary 
school  administrators  of  the  21st  century.  Additionally, 
viewpoints  from  administrators  in  the  field  might  prove 
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helpful  in  determining  the  future  course  of  public  education 
and  the  role  of  the  school  administrator  as  legislative 
changes  occur.  Another  benefit  from  this  study  is  that 
public  perceptions  of  the  role  of  the  elementary  public 
school  administrator  could  be  enhanced  through  increased 
knowledge  of  what  the  job  actually  entails.  Meanwhile,  an 
accurate  account  of  the  current  duties  of  elementary  school 
principals  might  lead  to  revised  job  descriptions  and  pay 
scales.  Finally,  by  obtaining  information  from  principals 
and  assistant  principals  about  the  legislative  changes  and 
demands,  public  school  systems  might  gain  valuable 
information  that  could  be  utilized  in  their  respective 
programs  for  new  administrator  applicants. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  very  little  literature 
exists  that  probes  into  the  area  of  assistant  principals  and 
the  role  they  play  in  the  education  process.  In  fact,  Wilson 
and  Moeckel  (1994)  conducted  an  exhausting  search  of  the 
educational  literature  in  order  to  produce  a comprehensive 
bibliography  on  the  principalship . While  the  bibliography 
consisted  of  more  than  1,000  journal  articles,  only  12 
specifically  pertained  to  the  assistant  principalship.  The 
assistant  principal  often  has  been  neglected  when  educators 
write  practitioner  leadership  literature.  This  study  adds  to 
the  thin  base  that  does  exist  in  an  effort  to  help 
legislators,  county  personnel,  and  other  educators  understand 
the  duties  inherent  in  the  position.  By  including  tasks  that 
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are  assigned  to  both  principals  and  assistant  principals,  a 
complete  picture  can  be  portrayed  that  includes  all  of  the 
responsibilities  of  public  elementary  school  administrators. 

Definition  of  Terms 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  following  definitions 
are  used  to  define  specific  persons  or  elements  inherent  in 
the  study.  It  is  understood  that  these  definitions  may  be 
used  differently  in  other  situations. 

Administrator  refers  to  principals  and  assistant 
principals  charged  with  the  implementation  of  county,  state, 
and  federal  policies  and  the  general  implementation  of  the 
education  process  at  the  local  school  level. 

Assistant  principal  refers  to  the  administrator  who  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  division  of  labor  in  the  school  and 
who  is  responsible  for  assuming  many  of  the  duties  of  the 
principal . 

Elementary  school  is  a school  usually  containing 
students  between  the  grades  pre-kindergarten  through  6 with  a 
curriculum  that  focuses  upon  building  foundations  of  language 
arts  and  mathematics. 

H.R.M.D.  program  is  the  Human  Resources  Management 
Development  Program  in  the  school  system  serving  as  the  basis 
in  this  study.  All  administrators  must  be  screened  to  enter 
the  program.  Once  admitted  into  the  program,  participants 
must  complete  a series  of  competencies  in  order  to  become  a 
principal  within  the  school  system. 
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student  services  refers  to  any  services  provided  by  the 
school  that  serve  to  help  students  emotionally,  physically, 
or  intellectually.  Florida  Statute  230.2313  defines  student 
services  as  "guidance  services,  psychological  and  social  work 
services,  occupational  and  placement  services,  group 
conflict,  health,  and  suicide  services." 

Delimitations  and  Limitations 

Delimitations 

The  scope  of  this  study  was  delimited  in  several  ways: 

1.  The  investigation  was  limited  to  public  elementary 
schools  within  one  north  Florida  county.  Therefore,  caution 
should  be  exercised  when  making  generalizations  to  other 
populations . 

2 . Only  public  elementary  principals  and  assistant 
principals  were  interviewed  in  this  investigation. 
Administrators  serving  in  middle  schools,  junior  high 
schools,  or  high  schools  were  not  included. 

3 . All  schools  in  the  county  were  classified  as  rural 
or  suburban.  There  were  no  large  urban  schools  within  the 
confines  of  the  county. 

Limitations 

The  results  of  the  current  study  were  limited  in  the 
following  ways: 

1.  The  primary  data  were  derived  from  the  responses  of 
11  elementary  principals  and  12  assistant  principals.  Typed 
responses  consisted  of  508  pages  of  data.  Supporting  data 
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consisted  of  document  analysis  of  both  federal  and  state 
legislation  and  federal  and  state  court  cases  pertaining  to 
the  role  of  the  elementary  school  administrator. 

2.  The  data-gathering  instrument  was  designed  for  use 
in  this  particular  investigation  and  reflects  the  ideas  of 
the  researcher  and  an  expert  panel  used  in  the  pilot  study. 
There  is  no  claim  for  generalizability  beyond  this  study. 

3 . The  findings  of  this  study  were  based  on  patterns 
determined  by  the  researcher.  Nominal  data  were  not 
available  because  of  the  design  of  the  study. 

Assumptions 

It  is  assumed  that  the  responses  of  the  principals  and 
assistant  principals  reflect  their  true  viewpoints  and  not 
beliefs  that  are  politically  correct  or  most  prevalent  in  the 
field.  Also,  it  is  assumed  that  the  interviewing  device  was 
adequately  prepared  by  the  researcher  and  that  by  having  been 
tested  by  an  expert  panel  depicts  a true  picture  of  the  role 
of  the  school  administrator  as  dictated  by  state  and  federal 
legislation . 

Organization  of  the  Study 

This  first  chapter  includes  an  introduction,  statement 
of  the  problem  and  purpose  of  the  study,  questions  under 
investigation,  justification  for  the  study,  definition  of 
terms,  delimitations,  limitations,  and  assumptions  inherent 
in  the  study.  Chapter  II  contains  a review  of  literature 
relevant  to  this  study.  Chapter  III  provides  a description 
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of  the  methodology  utilized  in  this  investigation.  Chapters 
IV  and  V contain  an  analysis  of  legislative  documents  and 
legal  cases  and  also  analysis  of  the  responses  of  school 
administrators  gained  through  systematic  interviewing. 
Chapter  VI  provides  a summary  and  recommendations  for 
practice  and  further  research.  Appendices  provide  a sample 
of  the  interview  tool  and  a sample  of  an  administrator 
interview  transcript. 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

This  review  of  literature  comprises  three  sections.  In 
the  first  section  a description  of  the  characteristics  of 
public  elementary  school  principals  is  provided.  Then  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  responsibilities  of  public  elementary 
school  principals  precedes  an  historical  review  of  the 
governance  of  schools  and  various  reform  efforts  in  public 
education.  The  chapter  closes  with  a brief  summary.  The  aim 
of  this  review  of  literature  is  to  show  how  the 
responsibilities  of  elementary  school  principals  have 
evolved. 

Characteristics  of  Public  Elementary  School  Principals 
In  1979,  Pharis  and  Zakariya  conducted  a 10 -year  study 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  of  Elementary 
School  Principals.  They  provided  a profile  of  the  elementary 
school  principal  and  of  the  responsibilities  that  principals 
typically  performed  15  years  ago.  The  profile  of  the  typical 
elementary  school  principal  in  1979  was  that  of  a 46-year- 
old,  married  white  male  who  held  a master's  degree  or  higher. 
Only  18%  of  the  elementary  principals  were  women,  while  9.3% 
were  minority  group  members.  When  women  or  minorities  were 
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appointed  to  a principal's  position,  they  usually  were 
assigned  to  smaller,  rural  schools. 

Subsequently,  Doud  (1988)  conducted  a 10-year  study  to 
illustrate  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  principalship . 
He  found  that  the  median  age  of  principals  was  47  and  that 
the  percentage  of  women  who  held  a principalship  was  20.2. 
Doud  reported  that  the  number  of  female  administrators  had 
increased  when  considering  the  gender  of  principals  with  less 
than  5 years'  experience.  In  this  category,  the  percentage 
of  female  administrators  was  40.4%.  Minority  principals  in 
1988  still  were  relatively  small  in  number  (10.2%)  and  were 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  urban  areas.  Doud  observed 
that  nearly  30%  of  elementary  school  principals  held  degrees 
higher  than  a master ' s degree . 

Responsibilities  of  Elementary  Public 
School  Principals 

Just  as  the  type  of  person  filling  the  principalship 
position  has  changed,  so  have  the  responsibilities  that  go 
along  with  the  position.  Many  of  these  changes  can  be 
categorized  into  the  following  groups:  school/pupil  load, 

personnel  relations,  curriculum,  legal  liability,  and  student 
services . 

Pharis  and  Zakariya  (1979)  revealed  that  a growing 
number  of  elementary  principals  were  responsible  for 
supervising  more  than  one  school  (from  12.3%  to  17.7%).  In 
1978  the  average  school  enrollment  was  471  students.  Nearly 
three-quarters  (74.8%)  of  the  schools  serviced  students  in 
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grades  K-6.  Only  19.5%  of  elementary  school  principals  had 
the  help  of  an  assistant  principal.  The  average  school 
employed  18  full-time  teachers  and  at  least  1 full-time 
clerical  assistant. 

In  contrast,  Doud's  (1988)  study  illustrated  that  10 
years  later  almost  90%  of  elementary  school  principals 
supervised  only  one  school.  While  a wide  range  of  student 
enrollment  had  emerged,  ranging  from  24  to  1,600,  the  average 
number  of  students  remained  steady  at  472.  On  the  average, 
schools  employed  21  full-time  classroom  teachers.  In 
addition  to  teachers,  however,  the  period  of  time  between 
1978  and  1988  brought  about  the  inclusion  of  teachers' 
assistants,  media  specialists,  counselors,  speech  clinicians, 
nurses,  social  workers,  and  special  curriculum/program 
consultants  into  the  school  arena.  According  to  Doud,  the 
number  of  assistant  principals  assigned  to  help  the 
principals  carry  out  their  duties  increased  to  32.4%  (a  13% 
increase)  since  1978.  The  presence  of  assistant  principals 
was  directly  related  to  the  number  of  students  enrolled  at 
each  school . 

With  an  increase  in  the  number  of  staff  members  and 
students,  principals  began  to  increase  the  amount  of  time 
they  spent  in  conducting  evaluations  and  supervision.  Doud 
(1988)  found  that  principals  spent  approximately  30%  of  their 
day  supervising  and/or  evaluating  teachers  and 
noninstructional  staff  members.  He  also  reported  that  the 
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principal  began  to  assume  greater  authority  in  hiring 
teachers.  Pharis  and  Zakariya  (1979)  found  that  only  43%  of 
the  principals  felt  they  had  a high  level  of  autonomy  in  the 
selection  of  teachers  at  their  school.  Meanwhile,  19%  felt 
they  had  little  or  no  voice  in  teacher  selection.  In 
contrast,  Doud  (1988)  found  that  37%  of  principals  felt  they 
had  the  primary  authority  in  selecting  teachers,  while  54% 
claimed  to  share  the  responsibility  of  teacher  selection  with 
the  central  office.  Concurrent  with  the  growth  in  the  number 
of  school-aged  children,  the  size  of  local  school  systems 
also  increased.  As  a result  of  having  larger  school 
districts,  17%  of  the  principals  in  Doud ' s study  claimed  to 
have  lost  their  authority  to  select  faculty,  citing  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  large  systems  as  the  factor  that  limited 
their  hiring  power. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  elementary  school 
principals  is  providing  for  instructional  improvement. 

Pharis  and  Zakariya  (1979)  reported  that  at  least  82%  of  the 
elementary  school  principals  were  actively  involved  in  making 
decisions  about  instruction  and  curriculum.  In  1988, 
principals  reported  the  use  of  "collegial  involvement"  for 
attending  to  curriculum  concerns.  In  fact,  61.5%  of 
principals  allowed  teachers  to  have  formal  involvement  and 
another  33.8%  solicited  teacher  opinions  when  curriculum 
decisions  needed  to  be  made. 
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While  designing  their  study,  Pharis  and  Zakariya  (1979) 
considered  the  most  pressing  concerns  in  education  at  the 
time.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  there  was  no 
mention  of  the  legal  liability  of  principals.  However,  in 
Doud's  (1988)  study  it  was  evident  that  legal  liability  was 
of  greater  concern  to  school  principals.  By  1988,  more  than 
1 principal  in  10  had  been  named  in  a civil  suit.  Grounds 
for  the  suits  included  liability  for  student  injury,  employee 
dismissal,  provision  of  educational  services,  and  issues 
involving  the  reporting  of  child  abuse. 

In  Doud's  (1988)  report,  principals  were  asked  to  define 
areas  in  which  their  responsibilities  had  changed  in  the  last 
5 years.  They  reported  having  an  increased  responsibility  in 
building  level  management,  curriculum  development, 
development  of  instructional  practices,  and  personnel 
evaluation.  When  asked  about  major  problems  that  would  prove 
to  be  challenging  for  principals  in  the  near  future,  the 
principals  listed  four  main  areas:  (a)  providing  programs 

for  underachievers,  (b)  coping  with  state  regulations  and 
initiatives,  (c)  effectively  meshing  instruction  with  special 
academic  programs,  and  (d)  maintaining  a high  level  of  parent 
involvement . 

Several  studies  indicated  that  principals  felt  their 
role  as  instructional  leaders  had  taken  on  greater  meaning. 
Nichols  (1988)  conducted  a 7-month  study  that  focused  upon 
elementary  school  principals  in  order  to  determine  how  they 
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felt  their  role  as  a school  administrator  had  changed. 
Principals  in  the  study  felt  that  their  role  in  teacher 
supervision  and  staff  development  had  increased,  along  with 
testing  and  evaluation,  curriculum  development,  and 
instructional  scheduling.  Staff  recognition  was  viewed  as 
becoming  more  important,  as  was  conflict  resolution  among 
staff  members.  Nichols  (1988)  also  found  that  principals 
viewed  managerial  tasks  as  becoming  more  time  consuming. 
Issues  dealing  with  building  management  and  use, 
transportation,  food  services,  funding  guidelines,  school 
budget,  and  legal  rights  of  employees  and  students  seemed  to 
require  increased  amounts  of  the  principal's  time.  Grant 
opportunities  and  the  advent  of  child  study  teams  in  the 
schools  have  also  added  to  the  workload  of  the  principal. 

Other  studies  have  indicated  that  the  ever-changing 
needs  of  students  are  resulting  in  a new  role  for  principals. 
Now  principals  are  being  held  responsible  for  facilitating 
the  early  identification  of  at-risk  students.  Principals  are 
now  expected  to  assume  an  active  role  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
students  who  drop  out  of  school,  who  have  severe  discipline 
problems,  and  who  are  low  achievers--with  the  goal  of  moving 
these  students  back  into  the  mainstream  of  learning  (Clough, 
1988)  . 

The  Education  Commission  of  the  States  (1990)  conducted 
a study  that  included  responses  of  principals  within  seven 
states,  one  of  which  was  Florida.  This  study  revealed  that 
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state  policies  are  becoming  increasingly  more  directed  at 
helping  children  and  youth,  but  the  expanding  services  do  not 
include  expanding  budgets  for  school  districts  and 
principals.  Interagency  collaboration  between  schools  and 
the  community  is  becoming  more  important,  thus  creating  a new 
role  for  principals.  Many  principals  in  this  study  felt  that 
while  expanded  services  for  students  is  positive,  the  new 
requirements  to  service  family  needs  is  pulling  resources 
away  from  existing  programs  and  is  disrupting  the  flow  of 
educational  services  to  all  students  (Education  Commission  of 
the  States,  1990).  Stronge  (1993)  further  attempted  to 
illustrate  this  point  by  stating  that  the  role  of  the 
principal  should  be  that  of  an  instructional  leader.  This, 
however,  is  not  what  occurs  in  the  real  world.  Instead  of 
focusing  on  curriculum  issues,  principals  are  consumed  with 
completing  tasks  dealing  with  student  discipline  and  other 
duties  that  simply  serve  to  keep  the  school  doors  open. 

Many  principals  feel  that  school  improvement  initiatives 
have  substantially  added  to  their  responsibilities.  Helping 
to  develop  school  improvement  plans  and  working  with  school 
improvement  councils  have  defined  new  roles  for  the  principal 
(Naf tchi-Ardebili , 1992) . Many  principals  are  utilizing 
shared  decision-making  techniques  and  team-building  skills 
and  also  are  serving  as  resource  contacts  to  school  personnel 
and  community  members  (Beckner,  1990) . School  improvement 
initiatives  are  calling  for  what  Beckner  (1990)  described  as 
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"a  new  breed  of  administrators  needed  to  help  orchestrate  and 

manage  reform  efforts  needed  in  education"  (p.  1) . Newcomer- 

Coble  (1992)  warned  that  current  certification  requirements 

in  administration  only  indicate  basic  competency  for  the 

principalship . Principals  cannot  survive  with  the  status  quo 

philosophy  of  education.  Clough  (1988)  believed  that  the  new 

emphasis  of  the  principalship  will  be  upon  the  principal  as  a 

resource  provider  and  an  agent  of  change.  Change  is 

imminent,  and  public  education  needs  administrators  who  will 

help  facilitate  this  change. 

Flanigan  (1994)  reported  that  the  principalship  was  a 

"position  in  transition"  (p.  25) . While  many  of  the 

responsibilities  of  the  elementary  school  principal  mentioned 

in  the  two  10 -year  studies  remained  the  same,  additional 

concerns  emerged.  Principals  will  need  to  address  these 

concerns  by  formulating  new  visions  for  education  and  putting 

these  visions  to  work  in  the  schools.  Flanigan  (1994)  and 

Reavis  (1990)  maintained  that  the  use  of  technology, 

especially  microcomputers,  will  enable  the  principal  to  do 

this.  The  National  Commission  for  the  Principalship  issued  a 

report  that  asserted  that  computers  will  provide  "new 

concepts  of  organization,  of  management,  of  work,  of 

evaluation,  and  of  productivity"  (p.  40) . The  commission 

members  asserted  that  demographic  changes  in  the  society 

will  create  a growing  human  diversity  which  will  make  it 
necessary  for  principals  to  understand  both  the 
similarities  and  the  differences  among  students  and 
teachers  as  citizens.  Changes  will  also  affect  the 
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recruitment  and  employment  of  teachers,  exposing  a 
rapidly  aging  science  faculty  and  the  dearth  of  minority 
candidates  entering  teaching,  (p.  41) 

Governance  of  Schools  and  Reform  Efforts 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  address 
the  matter  of  education  nor  does  it  assign  the  responsibility 
of  education  to  any  given  entity.  Rather,  the  Tenth 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  reserves  to  the 
states  those  powers --education  being  one--neither  expressly 
given  to  the  national  government  nor  denied  to  the  state 
governments.  Kirst  and  Wirst  (1992)  noted  that  significant 
state  involvement  in  education  did  not  actually  begin  until 
the  end  of  the  19th  century.  It  was  at  this  time  that  school 
reform  was  introduced,  focusing  on  increased  professionalism. 
Since  this  time,  the  question  of  who  is  to  govern  schools  has 
been  a matter  of  debate. 

The  Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC, 

1988)  defined  governance  as  "policy  making,  objective 

setting,  and  exercise  of  authority  in  an  organization, 

institution,  or  agency,  including  administrative  or 

management  functions  to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  the 

execution  of  policy  and  authority."  Mitchell  (1992)  stated. 

Governance  authority  is  exercised  through  enforcement  of 
regulations,  establishment  of  goals  and  objectives,  and 
use  of  political  and  administrative  power,  not  through 
direct  engagement  in  the  teaching  and  learning  process. 
Interest  in  this  indirect  control  over  school  operations 
rises  sharply  whenever  there  is  a substantial  gap 
between  public  expectations  for  schools  and  their  actual 
performance.  Whatever  professional  educators  may  think 
about  the  appropriate  basis  of  their  actions,  the 
ultimate  source  of  their  authority- -and  of  the  goals 
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they  are  required  to  pursue--lies  in  the  policy  and 

legal  machinery  of  government.  (p.  549) 

Hence,  educational  policy  and  practice  cannot  be  separated 
from  politics.  School  administrators  are  bound  by  the 
constraints  mandated  by  federal  and  state  regulations.  This 
can  best  be  illustrated  by  examining  the  waves  of  school 
reform. 

The  first  wave  of  school  reform  involved  a series  of 
federal  initiatives  to  improve  (i.e.,  control)  education. 
McLaughlin  (1992)  divided  the  first  wave  into  two 
generations.  The  first  generation  spanned  1965  to  1980.  In 
1965  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  was 
passed.  This  act  supported  compensatory  education, 
innovation,  and  strengthened  state  departments  of  education, 
libraries,  and  bilingual  education.  It  called  for 
substantial  federal  involvement  in  local  education  decisions. 
Products  of  this  first  wave  of  school  reform  were  Title  I, 
which  enhanced  educational  opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
students,  and  Title  III,  which  allotted  special  resources  and 
funding  to  disadvantaged  students. 

First  generation  policy  usually  relied  on  categorical 
funding  designed  to  "counter  perceived  imbalances  or 
inequities  in  existing  allocations  of  local  resources  for 
education,  and  targeted  low-income  or  other  especially  needy 
groups  in  the  community"  (McLaughlin,  1992,  p.  377) . Studies 
conducted  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  first  generation 
reform  efforts  criticized  the  programs.  For  example,  many 
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researchers  believed  that  Title  I funds  were  not  helping 
disadvantaged  students  achieve  in  school.  More  important, 
any  gains  that  were  reported  were  not  sustained.  Studies 
also  reported  that  local  Title  III  innovations  often  were 
discontinued  after  federal  funds  were  withdrawn,  making  it 
virtually  impossible  to  document  and  define  effective  new 
teaching  practices.  While  particular  programs  were 
discontinued,  the  concept  of  categorical  funding  has 
prevailed. 

The  second  generation  within  the  first  wave  of  reform 
described  by  McLaughlin  (1992)  spanned  1980  to  the  present. 

It  was  initiated  by  the  "New  Federalism"  policy  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan.  His  policy  shifted  responsibility  for 
education  back  to  the  states  by  eliminating  many  of  the  small 
federal  education  efforts  and  reducing  the  federal  role  in 
many  of  the  large  scale  education  programs . 

McLaughlin  (1992)  contended  that  the  report  A Nation  at 
Risk  (1983)  promoted  the  second  generation  of  reform.  This 
report  stated  that  the  solution  to  the  rising  tide  of 
mediocrity  in  schools  was  to  require  reform  that  included 
higher  standards  for  students,  teachers,  and  the  educational 
curriculum.  As  a response  to  these  new  demands,  the  states 
enacted  a series  of  changes  in  public  education.  Almost 
every  state  required  higher  requirements  for  admission  into 
teacher  preparation  programs,  such  as  higher  minimum  grade- 
point  averages  and  successful  completion  of  tests  of  academic 
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ability.  Curriculum  was  altered  to  delete  courses  that  were 
considered  to  be  "low  level"  and  included  an  emphasis  on 
mathematics,  science,  and  language  arts.  Finally,  second 
generation  reform  efforts  included  incentives  to  attract  and 
retain  effective  teachers  through  methods  such  as  merit  pay 
and  career  ladders . 

A second  wave  of  education  reform  placed  an  emphasis  on 

teacher  professionalism.  McLaughlin  (1992)  reported  that 

Whereas  teachers  were  perceived  as  part  of  the  problem 
in  wave  one  (insufficient  quality,  motivation,  or 
standards  of  performance) , wave  two  cast  teachers  as 
central  to  the  solution  of  increased  educational 
excellence  and  called  for  increased  support  for 
teachers ' development  and  an  increased  role  in  decisions 
about  classroom  and  school  practices,  (p.  379) 

Initiatives  towards  this  end  became  known  as  "restructuring" 

or  "site-based  management."  New  roles  were  defined  for 

teachers  and  administrators  at  both  school  and  district 

levels.  In  Florida,  legislation  and  the  Blueprint  2000  plan 

shifted  the  focus  away  from  individual  performance-based 

improvement  plans  to  school-based  efforts. 

Federal  and  state  control  over  education  have  been 
manifested  by  legislation.  These  legislative  acts  provide 
the  framework  that  guides  school  districts  and  local  public 
school  administrators.  In  Chapter  IV,  an  analysis  of 
legislative  acts  that  have  a direct  impact  on  public  school 
principals  is  presented. 
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Summary 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  principalship  over 
the  past  15  years.  Responsibilities  have  dramatically 
increased.  In  the  1990s,  principals'  duties  have  been 
complicated  by  the  addition  of  more  students  within  a broad 
range  of  abilities  and  with  varying  levels  of  emotional  and 
physical  problems.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
students,  principals  are  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
more  teachers  and  support  personnel.  Today  principals  must 
deal  with  issues  that  before  held  little  relevance  to  a 
school  administrator's  duties.  These  issues  include 
students ' use  of  drugs  and  weapons  and  involvement  in  sexual 
activities,  school  violence,  and  an  escalating  dropout  rate. 

New  reform  efforts  have  been  implemented  in  an  attempt 
to  improve  the  quality  of  Florida's  schools.  The  principal 
now  is  seen  as  a facilitator  of  school  reform  who  works  with 
an  improvement  team  in  order  to  make  changes  in  the  school . 
For  the  purpose  of  accountability,  principals  are  held 
responsible  for  assuring  that  all  children  are  receiving  an 
adequate  education  and  that  all  state  and  federal  mandates 
have  been  followed.  An  analysis  of  federal  and  state 
legislation  and  litigation  pertaining  to  public  school 
administrators  is  included  in  Chapter  IV. 

Changes  in  legislation  and  reform  efforts  have 
significantly  influenced  the  role  of  the  elementary  public 
school  principal.  As  we  enter  a new  century  in  education  it 
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will  be  interesting  to  see  how  these  and  other  changes  will 
affect  the  function  of  the  elementary  public  school 
administrator . 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  how  federal 
and  state  legislation  and  litigation  since  1980  has  affected 
the  role  of  the  elementary  school  administrator  in  one 
Florida  public  school  district.  The  focus  of  this 
investigation  was  upon  the  school-based  principal  and 
assistant  principal.  The  following  questions  were  addressed 
in  this  study: 

1.  How  have  federal  and  state  legislative  changes  and 
litigation  since  1980  in  the  area  of  student  services 
affected  the  duties  of  elementary  school  principals  and 
assistant  principals? 

2 . What  do  elementary  school  principals  and  assistant 
principals  perceive  to  be  the  most  dramatic  changes  in  their 
role  as  administrators? 

3.  Where  do  elementary  school  principals  and  assistant 
principals  view  these  changes  as  likely  to  lead? 

4.  What  differences,  if  any,  lie  in  the  perceptions 
between  administrators  in  rural  areas  when  compared  to  those 
of  suburban  administrators? 
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Research  Design 

A case  study  design  was  used  in  this  research.  Stake 
(1988)  asserted  that  a case  study  focuses  upon  a "bounded 
system"  and  is  "a  full  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
particular"  (p.  254).  Goode  and  Hatt  (1952)  defined  the  case 
study  as  "a  way  of  organizing  social  data  so  as  to  preserve 
the  unitary  character  of  the  social  object  being  studied"  (p. 
331) . Yin  (1989)  defined  a case  study  as  "an  empirical 
inquiry  that  investigates  a contemporary  phenomenon  within 
its  real-life  context  when  the  boundaries  between  phenomenon 
and  context  are  not  clearly  evident  and  in  which  multiple 
sources  of  evidence  are  used"  (p.  23).  Yin  further  stated 
that  case  study  methodology  is  used  to  answer  questions  such 
as  "how"  or  "why. " Case  studies  do  not  attempt  to  control 
behavioral  events;  rather,  they  focus  upon  contemporary 
events  (p.  17). 

Case  study  methodology  is  an  effective  research  strategy 
when  the  intent  of  the  researcher  is  to  document  individual 
client  outcomes.  In  situations  such  as  these,  case  studies 
often  are  desirable  when  compared  to  various  quantitative 
methods  (Patton,  1987) . Yin  (1989)  argued  that  case  studies 
are  one  of  the  most  difficult  types  of  research  to  undertake. 
The  perception  that  case  studies  are  examples  of  "soft 
research"  is  not  true.  When  conducting  a case  study,  the 
researcher  must  use  great  caution  not  to  allow  biased  views 
to  influence  the  direction  of  the  findings.  While  researcher 
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bias  can  pose  a problem  in  experimental  studies  and  other 
research  strategies,  it  is  often  less  documented  than  in  the 
case  study.  To  add  to  the  degree  of  rigor,  case  studies 
often  require  more  time  in  the  field  than  do  other  research 
methods.  Detailed  evidence  gives  credence  to  the  case  study 
analysis . 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  unique  way  in  which 
case  studies  can  facilitate  generalization.  Yin  (1989) 
explained. 

Case  studies,  like  experiments,  are  generalizable  to 
theoretical  propositions  and  not  to  populations  or 
universes.  In  this  sense,  the  case  study,  like  the 
experiment,  does  not  represent  a "sample, " and  the 
investigator's  goal  is  to  expand  and  generalize  theories 
(analytic  generalization)  and  not  to  enumerate 
frequencies  (statistical  generalization),  (p.  21) 

Stake  (1978)  asserted  that  the  advantages  of  case  studies  can 

be  seen  best  when  the  aim  of  the  study  is  understanding, 

extension  of  experience,  and  an  increase  in  conviction  in 

what  is  known.  He  added. 

What  becomes  useful  understanding  is  a full  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  particular,  recognizing  it  also  in  new 
and  foreign  contexts.  This  knowledge  is  a form  of 
generalization  too,  not  scientific  induction  but 
naturalistic  generalization,  arrived  at  by  recognizing 
the  similarities  of  objects  and  issues  in  and  out  of 
context  and  by  sensing  the  natural  covariations  of 
happenings.  To  generalize  this  way  is  to  be  both 
intuitive  and  empirical.  Naturalistic  generalizations 
develop  within  a person  as  a product  of  experience. 

They  derive  from  tacit  knowledge  of  how  things  are,  why 
they  are,  how  people  feel  about  them,  and  how  these 
things  are  likely  to  be  later  or  in  other  places  with 
which  this  person  is  familiar.  They  seldom  take  the 
form  of  predictions  but  lead  regularly  to  expectations. 
They  guide  action.  In  fact  they  are  inseparable  from 
action,  (p.  6) 
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A particular  case  can  serve  as  a basis  for  social 

comparisons  within  other  contexts.  While  a case  study  may 

concentrate  upon  a particular  situation  or  group  of  people, 

the  reader  of  the  study  can  look  for  common  themes  that 

permeate  everyday  life  and  can  make  generalizations  based 

upon  his  own  experiences.  The  present  study  examined  how 

principals  and  assistant  principals  perform  their  duties  in 

response  to  various  legislative  mandates.  Though  the  study 

was  based  upon  the  particular  experiences  and  viewpoints  of 

principals  and  assistant  principals  in  one  school  district, 

other  school  administrators  are  likely  to  find  commonalities 

based  upon  their  own  experiences  and  therefore  may  generalize 

the  results  of  this  study  to  their  own  situations.  This  idea 

is  exemplified  by  Stake  (1978)  when  he  wrote. 

Often  the  situation  is  one  in  which  there  is  need  for 
generalization  about  that  particular  case  or 
generalization  to  a similar  case  rather  than 
generalization  to  a population  of  cases.  Then  the 
demands  for  typicality  and  representativenenss  yield  to 
needs  for  assurance  that  the  target  case  is  properly 
described.  As  readers  recognize  essential  similarities 
to  cases  of  interest  to  them,  they  establish  the  basis 
for  naturalistic  generalization,  (p.  7) 

There  are  four  designs  of  case  study  research:  (a) 

holistic  single-case  design,  (b)  holistic  multiple-case 

design,  (c)  embedded  single-case  design,  and  (d)  embedded 

multiple-case  design.  The  rationale  for  conducting  each  of 

these  types  of  studies  lies  in  the  concepts  of  single-case 

versus  multiple-case  studies  and  embedded  versus  holistic 


case  studies. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  distinctions  guiding 
case  studies  is  whether  or  not  the  study  will  focus  upon 
single  or  multiple  cases.  This  decision  should  be  made  prior 
to  data  collection.  Yin  (1989)  emphasized  that  many  of  the 
same  conditions  that  justify  a single  experiment  also  justify 
a single-case  study  (p.  47) . A single-case  study  design  is 
appropriate  when  the  focus  of  a study  is  on  a unique  set  of 
circumstances  or  group  of  people.  Thus,  a single-case  study 
is  most  appropriate  when  it  represents  a critical  case  in 
confirming,  challenging,  or  extending  a well-formulated  point 
of  view  (p.  47) . 

Single-case  studies  are  also  appropriate  when  the 
situation  represents  an  extreme  or  unique  case.  Examples 
might  include  situations  that  are  so  rare  that  every  single 
case  is  worth  documenting  and  analyzing.  This  type  of 
rationale  often  is  encountered  in  clinical  psychology. 

A third  rationale  for  conducting  a single-case  study  is 
what  Yin  (1989)  called  the  revelatory  case.  This  situation 
is  characterized  by  "the  opportunity  for  the  researcher  to 
observe  and  analyze  a phenomenon  previously  inaccessible  to 
scientific  investigation"  (p.  48) . In  situations  such  as 
these,  descriptive  information  gained  by  case  studies  can 
prove  to  be  invaluable  for  purposes  of  understanding  the 
situation  and  providing  information  for  future  studies. 

In  contrast,  multiple-case  study  designs  are  utilized 
when  a study  contains  more  than  a single  case.  The 
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underlying  logic  of  multiple-case  studies  is  replication. 

Like  multiple  experiments,  multiple  case  studies  are  designed 
to  either  (a)  predict  similar  results  across  cases  or  (b) 
produce  conflicting  results  but  for  predictable  reasons.  The 
theoretical  framework  developed  in  the  multicase  study  later 
serves  as  a vehicle  for  generalizing  to  new  cases  (Yin, 

1989)  . 

Another  distinction  between  types  of  case  studies  is 
that  of  holistic  versus  embedded  designs.  Holistic  case 
studies  are  those  that  examine  the  global  nature  of  a 
program,  technique,  or  situation.  Attention  is  focused  upon 
the  group  or  practice  to  be  studied  as  a whole,  not  on 
individual  subunits  of  the  whole.  This  design  is  appropriate 
when  no  logical  subunits  can  be  defined  or  when  the 
underlying  theory  is  holistic  in  nature  (Yin,  1989)  . In 
contrast,  embedded  case  study  designs  focus  upon  subunits  of 
the  whole.  Yin  (1989)  explained  that  embedded  case  studies 
are  utilized  when  attention  is  devoted  to  units  or  subunits 
within  a single  case.  For  example,  if  a case  study  is 
focused  upon  a particular  school,  but  this  focus  is  broadened 
to  include  information  pertaining  to  individual  classrooms  or 
teachers  within  the  school,  the  study  would  be  considered  an 
embedded  case  study. 

The  present  study  is  an  embedded,  single  case  study.  It 
focuses  upon  a single  population  of  administrators  in  one 
county  and  attention  is  given  to  the  responses  of  principals 
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and  assistant  principals  as  subunits  within  the  entire 
system. 

Three  sources  of  evidence  generally  utilized  in  case 
study  methodology  are  participant  observation,  systematic 
interviewing,  and  document  and  artifact  analysis.  State  and 
federal  mandates  (laws  and  regulations) , and  related  court 
opinions,  served  as  a base  for  the  present  study.  A document 
analysis  of  student  service  state  and  federal  legislation 
enacted  since  1980  was  utilized  to  determine  what  these 
mandates  demand  for  the  role  of  the  public  school 
administrator.  Related  state  and  federal  court  cases  also 
were  analyzed  for  the  same  purpose. 

A second  source  of  evidence  that  the  present  study 
utilized  was  systematic  interviewing  of  elementary  principals 
and  assistant  principals  within  one  public  school  district. 
This  technique  enabled  the  researcher  to  uncover  the  views  of 
school  administrators,  as  they  express  them  themselves,  in 
order  to  determine  how  their  role  has  changed.  The  interview 
process  is  described  in  the  "Data  Collection"  section 
contained  in  this  chapter. 

Participant  observation  was  not  utilized  in  the  present 
study  because  it  was  not  relevant  to  the  questions  and  the 
purpose  of  the  study.  Participant  observation  focuses  on 
action  rather  than  points  of  view;  it  aims  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  social  action  by  analyzing  interactions  among 
participants.  Because  the  present  study  focused  on  meanings 
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already  given  in  documents  and  in  the  verbalized  perceptions 
of  participants  in  the  study  through  interviewing  and  because 
there  was  no  interaction  among  the  participants,  participant 
observation,  therefore,  was  not  a logical  or  a useful 
technique  for  the  study. 

The  Setting 

This  investigation  was  conducted  in  a small  rural/ 
suburban  county  in  northeast  Florida.  The  study  focused  on 
administrators  in  11  public  elementary  schools.  Most 
elementary  schools  in  this  county  serve  students  in  grades  K 
through  6,  with  three  schools  also  serving  pre-kindergarten 
students.  Only  one  school  serves  grades  K through  3.  Three 
of  the  schools  contain  a large  population  of  special 
education  students,  including  students  with  learning  and 
emotional  disabilities,  physical  impairments  and  varying 
levels  of  mental  handicaps. 

All  of  the  schools  within  the  county  are  either  suburban 
or  rural.  There  are  no  metropolitan  areas.  Six  of  the 
schools  are  located  in  rural  areas  amidst  pine  trees  and 
country  roads.  Children  in  these  schools  tend  to  be  members 
of  large  families.  While  many  of  the  mothers  do  not  work, 
they  are  unable  to  volunteer  at  school  because  of  family 
obligations  with  young  children.  Of  the  mothers  and  fathers 
who  do  work,  the  majority  have  obtained  jobs  out  of  the  area, 
requiring  them  to  travel  at  least  40  minutes  from  home.  This 
results  in  parents  spending  longer  hours  away  from  home.  The 
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children  of  these  working  parents  are  often  enrolled  in 
before-  and  after-school  programs  and  also  eat  breakfast  at 
school . 

Students  enrolled  in  the  suburban  schools  tend  to  have 
more  social  opportunities  than  those  in  rural  schools.  Being 
closer  to  town  enables  suburban  teachers  to  plan  a greater 
variety  of  field  trips  within  time  constraints.  It  is  more 
convenient  for  families  to  plan  activities  close  to  home. 
Three  of  the  suburban  schools  contain  a large  proportion  of 
students  from  families  of  working  professionals.  Parents 
tend  to  be  more  involved  in  the  suburban  schools  than  in  the 
rural  schools. 

The  Subjects 

Administrative  personnel  in  10  of  the  schools  consist  of 
one  principal  and  one  assistant  principal.  Because  of  its 
size,  one  school  has  one  principal  and  two  assistant 
principals.  Two  schools  in  the  county  were  not  included  in 
this  study.  In  one  case  the  researcher  could  not  gain  access 
into  the  school,  and  in  the  other  case  the  researcher  did  not 
use  the  school  at  which  she  herself  is  an  administrator. 

(The  reason  for  this  decision  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
section  on  "Researcher  Bias.")  Therefore,  a total  of  11 
elementary  principals  and  12  elementary  assistant  principals 
were  used  as  the  interview  database  in  this  study. 

Both  principals  and  assistant  principals  were  included 
in  the  study  for  several  reasons.  Principals  often  are 
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viewed  as  "the  head  of  the  show"  since  they  have  ultimate 
responsibility  for  what  happens  at  school.  They  have  the 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  duties  in  response  to  federal 
and  state  mandates.  Principals  tend  to  stay  in  their 
position  longer  than  other  school  personnel,  thereby  becoming 
well  informed  about  legislative  changes  that  have  occurred 
during  their  period  of  service. 

Assistant  principals  were  included  in  the  study  because 
they  have  many  of  the  same  responsibilities  that  principals 
have,  particularly  complying  with  student  service 
requirements.  Including  them  in  the  study  enabled  the 
researcher  to  portray  a more  accurate  description  of 
elementary  school  administrative  duties  within  the  county  as 
a whole.  Given  that  there  is  a lack  of  research  in 
educational  literature  pertaining  to  assistant  principals, 
this  study  could  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  role  and 
responsibilities  of  the  assistant  principal. 

Researcher  Bias 

In  order  to  avoid  researcher  bias,  the  researcher  did 
not  include  her  own  personal  responses  in  the  study.  The 
researcher  is  well  informed  and  has  considerable  experience 
in  dealing  with  special  education  and  student  services 
legislation  by  virtue  of  her  position.  Since  the  researcher 
is  an  assistant  principal  in  the  school  district  utilized  in 
the  present  study,  including  her  answers  to  the  questions 
might  influence  the  direction  of  the  study.  Since  the 
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researcher  did  not  include  her  own  responses  in  the  study, 
responses  of  the  principal  assigned  to  the  same  school  also 
have  been  omitted.  To  include  these  responses  would  present 
an  inaccurate  description  of  the  administrative  duties  of  the 
principal,  since  the  researcher  performs  many  of  the  duties 
listed  on  the  interview  guide.  The  school  in  which  the 
researcher  works  is  a large  special  education  center  that 
offers  numerous  social  services  to  students.  As  such,  the 
administrators  are  bound  by  many  of  the  legislative 
initiatives  that  are  a focus  of  this  study.  Therefore,  these 
two  administrators  are  not  included  in  this  study. 

Still  another  effort  to  alleviate  researcher  bias 
includes  the  use  of  an  interview  guide  for  interviewing  each 
of  the  subjects  within  the  study.  Every  principal  and 
assistant  principal  was  asked  the  same  questions.  The 
researcher  did  not  interject  personal  opinions  during  the 
interview. 

Data  Collection 

Legislative  mandates  pertaining  to  student  services  at 
both  the  state  and  federal  levels  were  analyzed  to  determine 
the  requirements  these  mandates  have  placed  on  school 
administrators.  Also  studied  were  the  reasons  these  mandates 
were  created,  the  provisions  contained  in  the  mandates,  and 
the  impact  they  have  had  on  the  children  in  public  schools. 
Court  opinions  relating  to  student  services  were  analyzed  as 
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well  to  determine  their  impact  on  the  role  of  the  elementary 
school  administrator. 

An  interview  guide  was  devised  by  the  researcher  to 
serve  as  the  basis  for  the  personal  interviews  with  the 
administrators.  Prior  to  using  the  interview  guide,  the 
researcher  conducted  a pilot  study  in  a neighboring  county  to 
determine  if  the  interview  guide  adequately  met  the  needs  of 
the  study. 

The  pilot  study  consisted  of  interviewing  two  elementary 
public  school  principals  and  two  elementary  public  school 
assistant  principals  from  a neighboring  county,  all  of  whom 
had  a significant  amount  of  experience  in  public  school 
administration.  Questions  from  the  interview  guide 
pertaining  to  specific  student  service  legislation  were 
presented  to  all  four  administrators.  The  interview  guide 
was  modified  to  reflect  improvements  deemed  necessary  by  the 
researcher  based  on  results  of  the  pilot  study.  Examples  of 
changes  resulting  from  the  pilot  study  include  covering 
additional  pieces  of  legislation  that  have  had  an  impact  on 
administrators  while  deleting  legislation  that  has  had  little 
or  no  impact  on  the  role  of  the  school  administrator. 
Questions  were  also  modified  to  facilitate  clarity  and  ensure 
comprehension.  Brief  summaries  of  the  various  legislative 
mandates  were  added  to  the  interview  guide  to  provide  a 
concise  explanation  and  definition  of  the  specific  federal  or 


state  mandate. 
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Permission  to  conduct  research  within  the  county  was 
obtained  by  the  researcher  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Letters  describing  the  study  then  were  sent  to  all 
elementary  principals  and  assistant  principals  in  the  county. 
The  researcher  then  followed  up  with  phone  calls  to  all 
administrators  in  order  to  schedule  personal  interviews.  All 
interviews  were  held  in  the  privacy  of  the  individual 
administrator's  office  and  lasted  approximately  1 hour. 
Whenever  possible,  interviews  of  the  principal  and  assistant 
principal  within  a single  school  were  conducted  on  the  same 
day  in  order  to  avoid  collaboration  among  the  subjects.  The 
interviews  strictly  followed  the  predesigned  interview  guide 
during  each  of  the  interviews.  All  interviews  were  taped  to 
aid  in  recording  administrator  responses. 

The  interviews  were  tape  recorded,  and  the  tapes  were 
transcribed  by  a professional  transcriber,  yielding  508  pages 
of  interview  data.  The  transcripts  were  labeled  by 
administrator  name,  position,  school  location,  and  date  and 
time  of  the  interview.  Transcripts  were  double  spaced  with  2 
inch  margins,  and  all  pages  were  numbered  to  enable  the 
researcher  to  make  notes  and  references  with  ease.  An 
example  of  a transcript  is  provided  in  Appendix  B. 

Data  Analysis 

The  transcripts  were  read  carefully,  and  the  responses 
were  categorized  on  large  charts  labeled  "Principal"  and 
"Assistant  Principal."  The  different  legislative  acts 
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covered  in  the  interview  guide  were  listed  along  the  left 
side  of  the  charts.  Administrator  responses  then  were 
categorized  and  classified  in  reference  to  specific  pieces  of 
legislation  and  also  in  relation  to  the  duties  assumed  by 
principals  and  assistant  principals. 

After  the  charts  were  completed  to  reflect  the  responses 
of  all  administrators  in  the  study,  the  researcher  analyzed 
the  information  to  discover  patterns,  themes,  parallels, 
relationships,  and  commonalities  among  administrator 
responses.  This  synthesis  enabled  answers  to  be  formulated 
for  the  research  questions  that  serve  as  a basis  for  the 
present  study.  The  researcher  anticipated  that  the  present 
study  would  illustrate  dramatic  changes  in  the  role  of  the 
public  school  principal  and  assistant  principal  within  the 
past  15  years.  This  knowledge  could  prove  useful  in 
evaluating  and  modifying  current  education  administration 
preparation  programs  at  the  college  and  school  district 
level.  Revised  job  descriptions  for  principals  and  assistant 
principals  might  serve  to  enhance  the  public  perception  of 
school  administrators  and  help  determine  the  future  course  of 
public  education  and  the  role  of  the  school  administrator  as 
legislative  changes  occur. 

Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  how  federal 
and  state  student  service  legislation  and  litigation  enacted 
since  1980  has  affected  the  role  of  the  elementary  school 
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administrator  in  one  Florida  public  school  district.  The 
focus  of  this  investigation  was  on  the  school-based  principal 
and  assistant  principal.  A document  analysis  of  relevant 
legislation  and  court  decisions  was  made,  and  11  elementary 
principals  and  12  elementary  assistant  principals  were 
interviewed  in  order  to  ascertain  their  perceptions  of  how 
their  roles  have  changed  as  a result  of  specific  legislative 
acts . 

A case  study  methodology  was  used  to  gather  and  report 
information.  Federal  and  state  legislative  mandates  were 
analyzed  to  determine  their  purpose  and  scope.  Additional 
data  were  collected  through  personal  interviews  with  the 
school  administrators.  Interviews  were  taped.  All  verbal 
responses  were  transcribed  into  written  form.  Responses  were 
recorded  on  large  charts  categorized  by  administrator 
position  and  legislative  mandate.  Data  were  analyzed  to 
determine  overall  patterns  and  themes  of  administrator 
responses.  These  themes  and  patterns  were  studied  to  provide 
answers  for  the  research  questions  of  this  study. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ANALYSIS  OF  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  STUDENT  SERVICE  LEGISLATION  AND 
LITIGATION  INVOLVING  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 

Legal  Issues  in  Education 

Prior  to  1980,  literature  relating  to  the  duties  of 
elementary  school  administrators  did  not  focus  on  the  legal 
liability  of  principals  and  assistant  principals.  However, 
in  Doud's  study  (1988)  it  was  evident  that  legal  liability 
was  becoming  of  much  greater  concern  to  many  school 
administrators.  Indeed,  principals  in  Doud's  study  viewed 
coping  with  state  and  federal  regulations  and  initiatives  as 
one  of  the  major  problems  facing  them  in  their  role  as  an 
administrator.  New  education  laws  enacted  with  the  intent  of 
serving  students  place  increasing  demands  upon 
administrators . 

A document  analysis  of  student  service  legislation  and 
litigation  follows  in  the  sections  below.  The  purpose  of 
this  analysis  was  to  determine  how  these  things  have  affected 
the  role  of  the  public  elementary  school  administrator.  Also 
included  in  this  analysis  are  reasons  these  mandates  were 
created,  the  provisions  contained  in  the  mandates,  and  the 
impact  they  have  had  on  public  elementary  school  students. 
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Federal  Legislation  in  Education 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibits 
discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  or  national  origin  in 
activities  for  which  federal  funding  is  appropriated.  Many 
court  cases  have  been  decided  based  on  the  principle  of  this 
act.  Some  of  the  educational  programs  in  place  in  schools 
today  are  a result  of  Title  VI  legislation.  One  example  is 
Florida’s  ESOL  program,  which  is  directed  towards  students 
who  cannot  speak  English  proficiently. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (1965)  was 
enacted  to  provide  funds  to  public  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  students  who  are  deemed  to  be 
educationally  deprived.  This  legislation  was  one  of  the 
federal  government ' s first  attempts  to  intervene  in  education 
based  on  the  needs  of  a special  class  of  children.  With  this 
act,  funding  is  directed  to  school  principals  to  help 
"educationally  deprived"  children  benefit  from  additional 
educational  resources. 

Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  states 
that  "no  otherwise  qualified  individual  . . . shall,  solely 
by  reason  of  his  handicap,  be  excluded  from  participating  in 
any  educational  activity"  (Alexander,  1992,  p.  856) . This 
legislation  opened  the  door  for  other  legislation  that  would 
make  public  education  accessible  to  individuals  with 
handicapping  conditions.  This  legislation  has  had  a 
multitude  of  ramifications  for  elementary  school  principals 
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and  has  affected  staffing,  funding,  and  legal  liability,  as 
can  be  illustrated  in  the  numerous  mandates  and  court  cases 
stemming  from  the  legislation. 

The  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (1975)  provided 
schools  with  federal  money  to  assist  state  and  local  agencies 
in  providing  an  education  to  all  handicapped  children.  In 
order  to  obtain  these  funds,  a state  must  demonstrate  that  it 
has  in  effect  a policy  that  assures  all  handicapped  children 
the  right  to  a free,  appropriate  public  education.  The  state 
must  provide  a plan  that  includes  the  goals,  programs,  and 
timetables  utilized  to  demonstrate  that  public  education  for 
handicapped  children  complies  with  federal  legislation.  The 
state  must  educate  handicapped  children  "to  the  maximum 
extent  possible."  In  this  act,  handicapped  is  defined  as  any 
person  who  is  "mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously  emotionally 
disturbed,  orthopedically  impaired,  [and]  other  health 
impaired  children,  [and]  children  with  specific  learning 
disabilities"  [Sec.  1401(1)]. 

The  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (1975)  also 
requires  local  school  officials  and  teachers  to  devise  an 
individualized  education  plan  (lEP)  for  each  handicapped 
student  within  the  school.  The  lEP  must  be  updated  at  least 
annually.  Parents  are  allowed  an  impartial  due  process 
hearing  to  voice  complaints  concerning  their  child's 
education  and  have  the  right  to  bring  a civil  action  against 
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school  personnel  (including  the  principal)  and  the  local 
school  board.  Public  school  principals  have  been  assigned  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility  in  overseeing  the  education  of 
the  handicapped  within  their  school  and  ensuring  that  all 
federal  guidelines  have  been  followed.  The  funding  received 
by  the  school  is  dependent  upon  strict  compliance  with 
federal  guidelines. 

The  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA) 

was  enacted  in  1990  as  Federal  law.  This  legislation 

requires  school  districts  to  provide  a "free  appropriate 

public  education,  consisting  of  any  needed  special  education 

and  related  services  for  all  children"  (20  U.S.C.  Section 

794).  Thomas  (1994)  clarified  that  "the  IDEA  simply  provides 

that  the  student  is  to  be  afforded  specially  designed 

instruction  in  conformance  with  the  student's  Individualized 

Education  Program  (lEP) " (p.  91) . 

The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (1990)  has  had  great 

ramifications  for  public  school  administrators.  The  purpose 

of  the  ADA  is  to  "provide  a clear  and  comprehensive  national 

mandate  for  the  elimination  of  discrimination  against 

individuals  with  disabilities"  (ADA,  Section  202,  Title  II, 

p.  1) . The  ADA  is  divided  into  five  sections,  each 

addressing  a distinct  type  of  discrimination. 

1.  Title  I - -Employment : Employers  must  reasonably 

accommodate  the  disabilities  of  qualified  applicants  or 
employees,  including  modifying  work  stations  and 
equipment,  unless  a hardship  would  result. 
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2.  Title  II--Public  Services:  Prevents  discrimination  by- 

state  and  local  governments,  and  local  educational 
agencies,  in  the  services,  programs,  and  activities  that 
they  provide  to  the  public  regardless  of  the  funding 
source . 

3.  Title  III--Public  Accommodations  and  Services  Operated 

by  Private  Entities:  Extends  protection  to  the  disabled 

by  prohibiting  discrimination  by  private  entities  that 
provide  public  accommodation  or  public  transportation. 

4.  Title  IV- -Telecommunications : Guarantees  that  speech 

and  hearing-impaired  people  will  be  provided  with 
telecommunication  services  functionally  equivalent  to 
those  offered  to  hearing  individuals. 

5.  Title  V--Miscellaneous : Contains  several  miscellaneous 

provisions  that  clarify  some  issues  of  how  the  ADA  is 
intended  to  operate  in  specific  circumstances. 

One  part  of  the  ADA  that  affects  public  school 

principals  in  their  student  services  role  is  the  section  that 

addresses  public  accommodations  for  disabled  persons.  All 

public  locations,  including  schools,  are  required  to 

accommodate  the  needs  of  disabled  persons  as  long  as  the 

accommodations  do  not  pose  an  undue  hardship  upon  the  entity 

that  owns  or  manages  the  location.  All  schools  have  been 

required  to  make  changes  to  existing  facilities  and  to 

include  in  plans  for  new  facilities  accommodations  that  make 

the  buildings  accessible  to  all  disabled  and  nondisabled 

persons.  These  changes  include  ramps,  stage  elevators, 

handicapped  restrooms,  and  emergency  telephone  systems. 

The  American  Disabilities  Act  also  mandates  the  use  of 

alternative  methods  of  communication  with  disabled  persons. 

The  ADA  stipulates  that  schools  and  other  public  entities 

must  provide  disabled  persons  with  a means  to  communicate,  as 
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long  as  an  undue  hardship  is  not  created.  Schools  are 
required  to  provide  students,  then,  with  interpreters, 
assistive  learning  devices,  notetakers,  private  nurses,  taped 
texts,  and  brailled  or  large  print  materials  whenever  the 
need  arises  and  whenever  possible. 

If  schools  do  not  comply  with  provisions  noted  in  the 
ADA,  private  individuals  are  entitled  to  bring  lawsuits 
against  the  principal  and  the  school  board.  If  found  at 
fault,  the  school  board  can  be  required  to  make  restitution 
to  the  disabled  individual  as  provided  in  section  504  and  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  including  attorney's  fees. 

State  Legislation  in  Education 

In  the  state  of  Florida  several  pieces  of  legislation 
have  had  an  enormous  impact  on  the  duties  of  elementary 
school  principals.  Many  of  these  legislative  acts  fall  under 
the  umbrella  of  student  services.  Listed  below  are  some  of 
the  major  legislative  acts  that  have  been  passed  since  1979. 

In  1990,  Section  233.058  (Rules  6A-6.0900  through  6A- 
6.0909)  of  the  Florida  Statutes  included  provisions  for 
Florida's  new  ESOL  program--a  program  geared  towards  serving 
students  who  cannot  speak  English.  If  schools  have  students 
who  cannot  speak  or  comprehend  English  at  a specified  level 
of  proficiency,  school  administrators  are  required  to  provide 
those  children  with  a teacher  certified  in  ESOL  techniques. 
The  teacher  must  attend  ESOL  instruction  classes  for  300 
hours.  While  some  school  systems  designate  certain  schools 
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to  be  ESOL  schools  and  provide  transportation  for  the 
children,  it  is  the  parents'  right  to  demand  that  ESOL 
services  be  provided  for  the  children  at  a neighborhood 
school.  The  principal,  along  with  the  school  board,  is 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  students  do  not  experience 
discrimination  based  on  their  heritage. 

As  a complement  to  Title  XVI,  Florida  Statute  228.195 
was  enacted  in  1979  and  amended  in  1990  to  "safeguard  the 
health  and  well-being  of  Florida  children  by  providing 
standards  for  school  food  service  and  by  requiring  school 
districts  to  establish  and  maintain  an  appropriate  nonprofit 
school  food  service  program  consistent  with  the  nutritional 
needs  of  children"  (West,  1989,  p.  115).  As  a part  of  this 
statute,  all  elementary  schools  are  required  to  provide 
breakfast  services  for  students  in  grades  K-6.  If  the  school 
is  a K-5  facility,  it  must  comply  with  the  statute  designated 
for  K-6  schools.  As  of  July  1,  1991  all  school  districts  and 
principals  were  required  to  have  implemented  a school -based 
breakfast  program. 

The  purpose  of  Florida  Statute  229.602,  often  referred 
to  as  the  Florida  Private  Sector  and  Education  Partnership 
Act,  is  to  provide  the  schools  with  funds  by  matching  80%  of 
the  funds  generated  from  private  sector  sources.  By  law, 
principals  must  use  these  funds  for  services  such  as  dropout 
prevention  and  alcohol  and  substance  abuse  prevention;  pre- 
service and  in-service  training  of  teachers,  administrators. 
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and  other  school  personnel;  student  or  teacher  incentive 
programs;  community/school  resource  development;  physical 
plant  and  workplace  enhancement;  community/school  relations 
and  communication;  the  establishment  of  private  sector/school 
partnerships;  management  training  for  school  and  private 
sector  members;  and  programs  that  bring  business  partners 
into  the  classroom.  The  burden  on  the  elementary  school 
principal  is  to  decide  where  the  funding  is  best  spent  and  to 
document  exactly  where  all  of  the  federal  dollars  are 
directed. 

Florida  Statute  230.2303  provides  for  the  Florida  First 
Start  Program  (often  referred  to  as  the  pre-kindergarten 
program) . This  program  is  intended  as  "a  home-school 
partnership  designed  to  give  children  with  disabilities  and 
children  at  risk  of  future  school  failure  the  best  possible 
start  in  life"  (Florida  School  Laws,  1994,  p.  70) . This 
program  targets  children  as  young  as  3 years  of  age.  Each 
school  district  must  select  schools  within  its  area  to  house 
the  First  Start  Program.  As  a part  of  the  program, 
individual  schools  must  establish  a parent  resource  center 
that  provides  periodic  academic  and  medical  screening  for  the 
children  and  a referral  network  for  parents.  School 
administrators  are  required  to  keep  detailed  records  of 
student  progress  and  family  fiscal  information  and  provide 
adequate  staffing  for  the  project  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  all  guidelines  are  being  followed. 
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One  of  the  most  recent  Florida  Statutes  is  230.2316 
which  provides  dropout  prevention  services  for  students.  It 
was  passed  in  1986  and  updated  in  1994  to  include  teen 
parenting  programs.  The  goal  of  the  statute  is  to  help 
unmotivated  students  achieve  before  they  fail  or  become 
truant  or  disruptive.  Examples  of  dropout  prevention 
programs  in  the  elementary  school  are  substance  abuse 
programs,  disciplinary  programs,  youth  services  programs,  and 
teenage  parent  programs.  Elementary  principals  receive 
additional  funding  for  students  who  are  enrolled  in  dropout 
programs . It  is  the  principal ' s duty  to  account  for  the 
number  of  students  in  this  special  population  and  insure  that 
the  program  runs  smoothly  and  meets  all  state  and  federal 
criteria. 

Florida  Statute  230.2318,  passed  in  1987,  pertains  to 
the  school  resource  officer  program.  This  program 
establishes  communication  between  the  schools  and  local  law 
enforcement  authorities.  As  stated  in  the  statute,  its 
purpose  is  to  "perform  law  enforcement  functions  within  the 
school  setting;  foster  a better  understanding  of  the  law 
enforcement  function;  develop  positive  concepts  of  law 
enforcement  and  citizen  rights;  provide  assistance  for  abused 
children;  and  provide  information  about  crime  prevention" 
(West,  1989,  pp.  296-297).  The  D.A.R.E.  (Drug  Abuse 
Resistance  Education)  Program  provided  for  in  Florida  Statute 
233.0663  is  an  example  of  a program  that  utilizes  law 
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enforcement  officers  in  the  school  setting.  The  officers 
work  with  school  children  to  warn  them  of  the  dangers  of 
drugs  and  to  help  them  learn  how  to  resist  the  use  of  drugs. 
Once  again,  principals  receive  funding  for  adequately 
implementing  the  school  resource  officer  program  at  their 
schools  and  must  comply  with  accountability  requirements  for 
the  expenditure  of  such  funds. 

An  outreach  program  for  families  of  educationally 
deprived  children  is  provided  for  by  Florida  Statute  232.3015 
(1993) . This  program  teaches  parents  how  to  maintain 
effective  communication  with  the  school.  When  practical, 
school  representatives  go  to  the  child's  home  in  an  effort  to 
help  the  child  better  comprehend  the  objectives  of  the 
program.  Most  notable  is  the  stipulation  that  "the  outreach 
program  must  provide  home  visits  on  Saturdays  and  during 
evening  hours  in  order  to  accommodate  parents  who  cannot  take 
time  to  participate  in  the  program  during  school  hours 
because  of  requirements  of  their  jobs"  (Florida  School  Laws, 
1994,  p.  141) . The  outreach  program  must  be  located  within 
easy  access  for  members  of  the  school  and  staffed  by  members 
familiar  with  the  community. 

Florida  Statute  230.2313,  passed  in  1987,  calls  for  a 
coordinated  student  services  program  within  each  school. 

This  program  includes  guidance  services,  psychological  and 
social  work  services,  occupational  and  placement  services, 
group  conflict,  health,  and  suicide  services. 
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Perhaps  the  piece  of  legislation  with  the  most  far- 
reaching  effects  for  educators  in  the  State  of  Florida  is 
that  which  has  been  named  Blueprint  2000.  Passed  in  the 
spring  of  1991,  Blueprint  2000  is  "one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  dramatic  reforms  of  a state  system  of 
public  schools  in  our  nation's  history.  It  is  a legislative 
attempt  to  return  the  responsibility  for  education  to  those 
closest  to  the  students,  that  is  the  schools,  teachers,  and 
parents"  (p.  2) . As  schools  strive  to  reach  their 
educational  goals,  more  local  control  and  funding  flexibility 
will  be  awarded  to  the  schools. 

Blueprint  2000  (1991)  is  comprised  of  seven  educational 
goals : 

1.  Communities  and  schools  collaborate  to  prepare  children 
and  families  for  children's  success  in  school; 

2 . Students  graduate  and  are  prepared  to  enter  the 
workforce  and  postsecondary  education; 

3.  Students  successfully  compete  at  the  highest  levels 
nationally  and  internationally  and  are  prepared  to  make 
well-reasoned,  thoughtful,  and  healthy  lifelong 
decisions ; 

4.  School  boards  provide  a learning  environment  conducive 
to  teaching  and  learning; 

5.  Communities  provide  an  environment  that  is  drug-free  and 
protects  students'  health,  safety,  and  civil  rights; 

6.  The  schools,  districts,  and  state  ensure  professional 
teachers  and  staff; 

7.  All  Floridians  are  literate  and  have  the  knowledge  and 
skills  needed  to  compete  in  a global  economy  and 
exercise  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship, 
(p.  3) 
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Under  this  legislation,  every  Florida  public  school  is 
required  to  form  a School  Advisory  Council  (SAC) . According 
to  guidelines  set  forth  in  Blueprint  2000,  membership  on  the 
SAC  must  consist  of  the  school  principal,  40%  teachers,  50% 
parents  and  business  partners,  and  10%  classified  personnel. 
The  responsibility  of  SAC  mert±>ers  is  to  aid  in  the 
preparation  and  evaluation  of  the  school  improvement  plan. 

Guidelines  for  Blueprint  2000  prescribe  specific  duties 
for  school  principals.  These  guidelines  state  that  the 
principal  is  responsible  for  "the  administration  of  any 
school  or  schools  at  a given  school  center,  for  the 
supervision  of  instruction  therein,  and  for  providing 
leadership  in  the  development,  revision,  and  successful 
implementation  of  the  school  improvement  plan"  (p.  5). 

The  SAC  members  (including  the  principal)  are 
responsible  for  reporting  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
during  the  school  year.  Blueprint  2000  stipulates  that 
action  will  be  taken  towards  any  school  that  does  not  improve 
after  3 years  of  assistance  and  intervention.  Improvement  is 
measured  by  comparing  the  documented  activities  prescribed  in 
the  school  improvement  plan  with  the  seven  goals  of  the 
Blueprint  2000  plan.  The  school  principal  is  responsible  for 
reporting  to  the  public  the  progress  that  has  taken  place  at 
the  individual  school  in  accomplishing  the  seven  goals  of 
Blueprint  2000.  The  first  school  report  was  released  on 
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December  15,  1994.  All  data  must  be  disaggregated  and 
reported  by  subpopulations . 

Blueprint  2000  came  from  the  second  wave  of  educational 
reform  and  systematic  restructuring  efforts  designed  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  of  a global  society.  The  overall  goal 
of  Blueprint  2000  is  to  help  students  become  more  competitive 
in  the  world  market  and  to  guarantee  the  future  of  American 
economic  success  (The  Florida  Commission  on  Education  Reform 
and  Accountability,  1993).  As  a result  of  this  process  the 
role  of  the  school  principal  again  has  changed.  Much  more 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  collaborations  with  the  School 
Advisory  Committee  and  other  educational  stakeholders.  The 
principal  no  longer  is  the  sole  decision  maker  in  the  school. 
The  direction  that  a school  takes  will  result  from  the  plan 
that  is  created  and  implemented  by  the  principal,  teachers, 
parents,  students,  and  other  members  of  the  community  working 
together . 

Federal  Litigation  Affecting  School  Principals 

On  many  occasions  school  boards,  school  administrators, 
and  teachers  have  had  to  defend  in  the  courtroom  their 
actions  (or  inaction)  relating  to  students.  Since  school 
principals  and  teachers  are  agents  of  the  school  board,  the 
school  board  usually  is  formally  named  in  the  suit. 

Principals  and  teachers,  however,  still  are  held  liable  for 
their  performance  within  the  realm  of  their  professional 
duties.  Below  are  examples  of  cases  decided  in  the  federal 
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courts  that  have  had  implications  for  public  school 
principals . 

School  administrators  have  the  duty  to  notify  students 
of  the  consequences  of  violating  school  rules  before  an 
expulsion  can  be  enforced.  Notification  must  consist  of  a 
published  document.  This  concept  is  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Galveston  Independent  School  District  v.  Robert  R.  Boothe 
(1979)  in  which  a student  was  expelled  from  school  for  one- 
quarter  of  the  year  for  possessing  marijuana  off  school 
grounds.  School  policy  considered  all  areas  within  500  feet 
of  the  school  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school. 

The  student  was  not  aware  of  this,  for  it  had  not  been  made 
known  to  students  in  published  form.  Consequences  for  drug 
possession,  however,  had  been  related  to  the  students  in 
verbal  form  on  numerous  occasions.  The  court  found  in  favor 
of  the  student.  Since  the  principal  failed  to  provide  the 
students  with  a written  code  of  conduct,  including  rules  and 
consequences,  the  student  could  not  be  expelled  for  breaking 
the  school  rules . 

In  New  Jersey  v.  T.L.O.  (1985),  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  asked  to  review  the  procedures  for  search 
and  seizure  in  one  public  school.  T.L.O.  was  a high  school 
freshman.  She  and  a friend  were  caught  smoking  in  the  school 
bathroom.  A teacher  took  the  two  girls  to  the  assistant 
principal's  office.  When  T.L.O.  denied  that  she  had  been 
smoking,  the  assistant  principal  demanded  to  look  inside  her 
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purse.  In  the  purse  he  found  a pack  of  cigarettes  and  some 
rolling  papers.  Having  found  the  rolling  papers,  the 
assistant  principal  felt  he  had  reason  to  believe  they  were 
connected  to  the  use  of  marijuana.  He  searched  T.L.O.'s 
purse  further  and  discovered  a small  amount  of  marijuana,  a 
pipe,  a large  number  of  one  dollar  bills,  and  a list  of 
persons  who  owed  T.L.O.  money.  T.L.O.  then  admitted  to 
selling  marijuana  on  campus.  The  assistant  principal  called 
the  police,  and  T.L.O.  was  arrested.  She  later  filed  suit 
against  the  assistant  principal  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
on  the  grounds  of  illegal  search  and  seizure  as  outlined  in 
the  Fourth  Amendment . 

New  Jersey  v.  T.L.O  went  through  several  courts. 
Ultimately  the  Supreme  Court  decided  in  favor  of  the 
assistant  principal,  stating  that  he  had  "reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  search  was  necessary  to  maintain  school 
discipline  or  enforce  school  policies"  (Alexander  & 

Alexander,  1992,  p.  344) . This  case  illustrates  that  school 
principals  must  respect  the  privacy  of  students,  except  when 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  that  the  students' 
behavior  threatens  the  order  and  purpose  of  the  school . For 
school  administrators  there  is  great  burden  of  proof  that  all 
measures  have  been  taken  to  ensure  that  the  rights  of 
students  have  not  been  violated.  The  Fourth  Amendment 
prohibits  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  by  state 
officers.  In  New  Jersey  v.  T.L.O  the  court  decided  that  the 
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Fourth  Amendment  definition  of  "state  officers"  includes 
public  school  administrators.  As  such,  principals  must  be 
able  to  justify  the  search  of  students  and  confiscation  of 
personal  property  while  students  are  on  school  property. 

In  1971,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decided  a case  that 
produced  a test,  called  the  "Lemon  Test, " for  determining  the 
degree  of  separation  of  church  and  state  within  the  schools. 

A public  school  principal  must  be  careful  that  policies  of 
the  school  do  not  promote  "excessive  entanglement"  between 
education  and  religion.  In  the  case.  Lemon  v.  Kurtzman 
(1971),  the  Supreme  Court  developed  a three-prong  test.  This 
test  involves  asking  three  questions: 

1.  Does  the  activity  have  a secular  purpose? 

2.  Does  the  activity  aid  or  inhibit  religion? 

3.  Does  the  activity  excessively  entangle  religion  and 
education? 

If  the  answer  is  "yes"  to  any  of  these  questions,  the 
activity  must  not  be  allowed  in  school.  This  test  has  been 
used  in  numerous  cases  involving  public  schools.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  school  principal  to  monitor  school 
activities  and  policies  so  that  conflicts  between  religion 
and  education  do  not  occur. 

In  the  case  Plyler  v.  Doe  (1982),  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  held  that  a state  must  provide  a free, 
public  education  to  all  who  live  within  the  state's  borders, 
including  children  of  illegal  aliens.  In  summation  the  court 
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said,  "Education  has  a fundamental  role  in  maintaining  the 
fabric  of  our  society.  We  cannot  ignore  the  significant 
social  costs  borne  by  our  Nation  when  select  groups  are 
denied  the  means  to  absorb  the  values  and  skills  upon  which 
our  social  order  rests"  (Alexander  & Alexander,  1992,  p. 

194) . The  basis  for  this  decision,  the  Court  held,  lies  in 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  This  decision  directly  affects  principals 
in  the  southern  counties  of  Florida,  such  as  Dade  and  Broward 
counties.  These  principals  are  managers  of  schools  in  which 
there  is  a large  number  of  immigrants --legal  and  illegal-- 
from  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  other  countries.  The  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  this  case  requires  principals  to  accommodate  all 
students  within  their  jurisdiction  regardless  of  their 
citizenship  status. 

One  very  important  federal  case  that  has  had  an  impact 
on  school  administrators  is  Hendrick  Hudson  Central  School 
District  Board  of  Education  v.  Rowley  (1982).  In  this  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  "Free  Appropriate  Education" 
clause  of  Public  Law  92-142  does  not  require  a state  to 
maximize  the  potential  of  the  disabled  child.  From  Rowley 
came  a two-part  test  that  is  used  to  decide  other  cases 
involving  disabled  children.  School  officials  must  ask, 

1.  Can  education  in  the  regular  classroom  with  the  use 
of  special  aides  and  services  be  achieved  satisfactorily? 
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2.  What  effect  would  the  presence  of  the  handicapped 
child  in  the  regular  classroom  have  on  the  education  of  other 
children  in  the  class? 

The  principal  and  the  school  board  have  the 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  all  procedures  have  been 
followed  correctly  and  that  the  best  interest  of  all  students 
involved  are  being  served. 

Florida  Litigation  Affecting  School  Principals 

In  the  case  Boulton  v.  Morgan  (1994) , a teacher  was 
dismissed  for  twice  having  made  racial  slurs  at  African- 
American  students  during  art  class.  The  art  teacher  sued, 
stating  that  there  was  no  proof  for  this  allegation.  While 
the  principal  had  served  one  letter  of  reprimand,  no 
documentation  of  the  second  incident  existed.  The  school 
board  had  dismissed  the  teacher  because  of  a recurrence  of 
the  action.  Since  the  principal  had  not  documented  the 
second  occurrence,  the  Florida  Court  of  Appeals  found  in 
favor  of  the  teacher.  This  case  illustrates  the  need  for 
principals  to  document  all  problems  that  occur  with  personnel 
in  order  to  provide  adequate  proof  of  misconduct. 

In  the  case  Versprill  v.  School  Board  of  Orange  City, 
Florida  (1994)  a fourth-grade  boy  was  attending  an  after- 
school program  on  school  grounds.  A classroom  teacher  from 
the  school  also  was  supervising  the  after-school  program. 

The  fourth-grade  student  incurred  eye  damage  after  looking 
directly  at  a solar  eclipse,  an  action  which  supposedly  was 
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approved  by  the  teacher.  According  to  the  rules  set  forth  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  in  accordance  with  Florida 
Statute  Sec.  232, 

Each  pupil,  while  being  transported  to  and  from  school 
and  during  the  time  which  the  pupil  is  on  school 
property,  shall  be  under  the  direct  control  of  teachers, 
administration,  or  bus  drivers  to  whom  such 
responsibility  may  be  assigned  by  the  principal  (Florida 
School  Laws,  1994,  p.  137) . 

This  Florida  statute,  enacted  in  1991,  is  based  on  the 
concept  of  in  locus  parent!  (that  the  School  Board's 
employees  stand  in  the  place  of  the  student's  parents).  In 
Versprill  v.  School  Board  of  Orange  City,  Florida,  the  court 
found  in  favor  of  the  student.  This  case  holds  ramifications 
for  school  principals  in  that  they  are  sometimes  held 
responsible  for  students  outside  of  traditional  school  hours. 
This  can  be  true  even  if  the  activity  on  school  grounds  is 
not  sponsored  by  the  school. 

Another  Florida  case  in  which  a school  board  was  sued 
for  lack  of  supervision  is  that  of  O'Campo  v.  The  School 
Board  of  Dade  County,  Florida  (1991) . While  waiting  for  a 
bus  to  pick  her  up  from  Coral  Way  Elementary  School  to  be 
transported  to  the  gifted  program  at  another  elementary 
school,  an  11-year-old  student  was  attacked  and  raped.  The 
court  found  that  the  school  was  remiss  in  its  duty  to  provide 
adequate  supervision  and  security  to  the  child,  even  though 
the  child  had  been  dropped  off  early  in  the  morning  when  no 
school  personnel  were  around.  This  case  further  illustrates 
how  the  principal  and  the  school  board  are  responsible  for 
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incidents  that  occur  on  campus — regardless  of  whether  it  is 
within  school  hours--if  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  school 
is  deemed  to  have  occurred. 

Several  cases  have  been  decided  in  Florida  courts  that 
address  the  issue  of  the  legality  of  employee  dismissal 
within  the  school  system.  The  case  of  Zorick  v.  Tynes  (1979) 
revolved  around  the  dismissal  of  a blind  physical  education 
teacher.  Zorick  had  been  hired  by  mail  as  an  elementary 
physical  education  teacher.  When  the  principal  became  aware 
of  Zorick' s physical  impairment,  he  withdrew  the  offer  of  the 
position,  based  on  the  belief  that  Zorick  could  not 
adequately  supervise  the  students  on  the  field.  The  court 
held  that  any  employee  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  prove 
whether  or  not  he  can  satisfactorily  perform  a given  job.  A 
handicap  cannot  serve  as  presumed  justification  for  a 
dismissal.  Other  Florida  cases  that  have  utilized  the  Zorick 
V.  Tynes  case  as  precedent  include  Hollis  v.  The  School  Board 
of  Leon  County  (1980),  Johnson  v.  School  Board  of  Palm  Beach 
County  (1981),  and  School  Board  of  Pinellas  County  v.  Rateau 
(1986).  What  is  clear  is  that  principals  must  adhere  to 
strict  procedures  for  discipline  and  dismissal  of  faculty 
members.  Often  this  is  a long  and  tedious  process.  It 
should  be  noted  that  different  procedures  are  followed  when 
dealing  with  dismissal  of  first  year  teachers. 

Florida  courts  have  held  that  faculty  hiring  must  be 
conducted  in  a manner  that  reflects  the  racial  composition  of 
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teachers  in  the  district  as  a whole.  The  case  of  Mims  v. 
Wilson  best  illustrates  this  concept  by  reiterating  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  school  principal  to  consider  racial 
balance  when  hiring  new  personnel.  This  is  very  different 
from  previous  hiring  procedures  in  which  racial  balance  was 
not  a concern  when  making  staffing  decisions. 

Several  cases  in  Florida  courts  have  dealt  with  the 
medical  issue  of  AIDS  (Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome) . 
The  case  of  Martinez  v.  School  Board  of  Hillsborough  County 
(1988)  involved  a mentally  handicapped  child  who  was  infected 
with  the  AIDS  virus.  This  student  had  a habit  of  sucking  her 
fingers . Since  AIDS  was  thought  to  be  a disease  that  can 
produce  blood  in  the  saliva  and  this  student  often  salivated 
on  her  fingers  that  easily  could  come  in  contact  with  others, 
the  school  interdisciplinary  team  decided  that  the  least 
restrictive  educational  environment  for  the  student  would  be 
a homebound  program.  The  mother  filed  suit  under  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (84  Statute  175,  1970)  . She 
argued  that  if  the  child  was  kept  away  from  the  other 
children  in  another  area  of  the  classroom  and  received 
assistance  from  a teacher's  assistant,  this  would  be  the 
least  restrictive  environment.  After  progressing  through  a 
trial  court  that  found  in  favor  of  the  school  board,  the 
mother  appealed.  The  appellate  court  held  that  there  was  no 
substantial  risk  that  the  AIDS  virus  could  be  contracted  by 
the  other  students  or  the  teachers,  so  the  student  was 
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allowed  to  attend  school.  In  this  case  the  school 
interdisciplinary  team,  comprised  of  the  principal, 
counselor,  and  teacher  representatives,  attempted  to  define 
"least  restrictive  environment"  for  a student  who  had  the 
AIDS  virus.  The  interpretation  of  this  concept,  however, 
ultimately  is  decided  by  the  courts. 

In  another  case  involving  AIDS,  Ray  v.  School  District 
of  DeSoto  County  (1987),  three  children  were  tested  and 
proved  positive  for  the  HIV  virus.  They  had  contracted  the 
disease  through  blood  transfusions.  The  three  boys  attended 
elementary  schools  in  DeSoto  County.  When  the  principal 
learned  of  their  condition,  the  boys  were  immediately  removed 
from  school  and  placed  in  a homebound  program.  Their  younger 
sister  (who  did  not  test  positive  for  HIV)  also  was  removed 
from  school  by  the  school  board.  Later  the  parents  tried  to 
return  all  four  of  the  children  to  the  public  schools.  They 
had  a certificate  from  the  health  department  qualifying  them 
to  attend  school.  The  court  found  that  by  denying  the 
children  access  to  an  education  in  a regular  classroom 
setting,  emotional  and  educational  harm  was  being  done  to  the 
boys.  Since  the  medical  field  could  not  show  that  the  boys 
were  a liability  to  the  health  of  the  other  students,  the  Ray 
children  were  allowed  to  attend  school  in  a regular  classroom 
setting . 

A case  such  as  this  proves  to  be  extremely  difficult  for 
school  principals.  Parents'  fears  of  their  children 
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contracting  the  AIDS  virus  at  school  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  right  of  AIDS  children  to  attend  school.  What 
results  is  a public  relations  nightmare  among  the  school 
staff  and  the  community  that  rests  primarily  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  principal. 

A similar  case,  School  Board  of  Nassau  County  v.  Arline 
(1987),  dealt  with  the  problem  of  contagious  diseases  in  the 
schools.  This  case  ended  up  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  case,  an  elementary  teacher  was 
diagnosed  with  tuberculosis . She  had  experienced  three 
relapses  within  2 years  and,  as  a result,  was  dismissed  from 
her  job.  The  teacher  filed  suit  against  the  school  board. 

In  the  end,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  found  that  the 
teacher's  disease  qualified  her  to  be  a "handicapped 
individual."  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
states  that  "no  otherwise  qualified  individual  shall  solely 
by  reason  of  his  handicap  be  excluded  from  participating  in 
any  activity. " Therefore,  the  teacher  must  be  permitted  to 
remain  at  her  job.  As  with  Ray  v.  School  District  of  DeSoto 
County,  the  principal  had  the  responsibility  of  allaying  the 
fears  of  parents,  students,  and  other  faculty  members  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  academic  process  within  the  school. 

Document  Analysis  Summary 

Legal  issues  have  emerged  from  changes  brought  about 
through  educational  legislation  and  litigation.  Federal  and 
state  legislation  and  litigation  during  the  past  20  years 
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seems  to  be  directed  towards  protecting  the  rights  of  special 
populations  of  individuals.  This  includes  meeting  the 
physical,  mental,  and  educational  needs  of  all  students. 

This  legal  trend  holds  far-reaching  ramifications  for  public 
school  administrators,  for  they  now  are  responsible  for 
overseeing  curriculum  issues,  medical  services,  facility 
accommodations,  and  discipline  procedures  for  special  needs 
students . 

Because  of  the  changing  demographics  within  the  schools, 
administrators  are  increasingly  becoming  responsible  for  many 
of  the  duties  that  were  once  viewed  as  the  responsibility  of 
the  parent.  Laws  pertaining  to  student  services  such  as 
counseling,  dropout  prevention,  breakfast  programs,  medical 
assistance,  instruction  for  non-English- speaking  students, 
pre-kindergarten  instruction,  and  law  enforcement  programs 
have  all  played  a part  in  altering  the  role  of  the  public 
school  administrator.  While  the  students  and  parents  do 
benefit  from  these  services,  it  is  the  administrator  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  for  adhering  to  these  legal  mandates 
ultimately  lies. 

Blueprint  2000  appears  to  have  had  great  ramifications 
upon  the  public  school  administrator.  In  an  effort  to  return 
the  responsibility  for  education  to  the  community 
stakeholders,  principals  are  now  required  to  oversee  school 
improvement  initiatives  and  are  held  accountable  for  the 
results.  Blueprint  2000  has  changed  the  way  in  which  schools 
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are  organized  and  run.  In  many  instances,  Blueprint  2000  has 
also  changed  the  way  school  administrators  interact  with 
teachers,  students,  and  parents. 

Numerous  cases  pertaining  to  public  education  have  been 
tried  in  the  federal  and  state  courts  since  1980.  Many  of 
these  cases  directly  involve  the  school  principal  or 
assistant  principal.  Decisions  rendered  from  the  proceedings 
reflect  an  emphasis  on  student  rights  and  the  proper 
implementation  of  legislative  mandates.  School 
administrators  must  remain  abreast  of  new  legislative 
initiatives  and  current  litigation  and  perform  their  duties 
in  a meticulous  manner  in  order  to  avoid  legal  action  from 
parents  or  special  interest  groups. 

From  the  preceding  legislative  analysis,  it  is  evident 
that  changes  in  legislation  and  reform  efforts  have 
significantly  influenced  the  role  of  the  elementary  public 
school  principal.  While  many  of  these  changes  are  positive 
for  students  and  the  future  of  society,  they  add  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  public  school  administrator.  Chapter 
V reveals  how  principals  and  assistant  principals  in  one 
county  view  these  legislative  changes  as  having  affected 
their  role  as  a public  elementary  school  administrator. 


CHAPTER  V 

ANALYSIS  OF  INTERVIEW  DATA 
Twenty-three  elementary  principals  and  assistant 
principals  were  interviewed  in  an  effort  to  obtain  answers  to 
the  questions  that  served  as  a basis  for  the  present  study. 
The  responses  of  these  administrators  were  taped  and 
transcribed.  What  follows  is  an  analysis  and  synthesis  of 
administrator  responses  reflecting  patterns,  themes, 
parallels,  relationships,  and  commonalities  among 
administrator  beliefs. 

Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
More  than  half  of  the  principals  in  the  study  viewed  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA)  as  a 
positive  change  for  special  education  students.  The  amount 
of  time  principals  devote  to  issues  within  the  IDEA  varies, 
but  on  average  these  principals  spend  approximately  20%  of 
their  time  on  issues  related  to  the  IDEA. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  for  principals  that  has 
resulted  from  the  IDEA  is  that  of  finding  qualified  personnel 
to  fill  teacher  and  teacher's  assistant  positions.  One 
principal  explained,  "With  hiring,  you  are  going  to  look  for 
someone  who  can  be  flexible,  who  can  handle  some  of  these 
unique  cases  that  come  in.  That  is  always  on  my  mind.  I 
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don't  hire  just  any  teacher.  I want  to  know  that  the  teacher 
is  going  to  be  able  to  work  with  any  special  child  that  comes 
in  the  room.  Even  when  hiring  kindergarten  teachers  I look 
at  that.  I never  know  who  is  going  to  enroll."  Another 
principal  reiterated  this  point  when  he  said,  "You  are 
looking  for  people  who  are--and  I don't  like  the  word 
'sympathetic'  because  it  is  not  a sympathy  thing--it  is  being 
more  attuned  to  those  needs . But  more  important  than  being 
attuned  is  knowing  how  to  meet  that  need  once  it  has  been 
identified. " Unfortunately,  while  the  intent  of  the  IDEA  is 
to  provide  quality  instruction  to  special  education  students, 
many  of  the  teachers  hired  for  teaching  positions  within  the 
special  education  field  are  either  first  year  teachers  or  are 
out-of-field.  Principals  stated  that  this  is  a major 
concern,  since  the  inclusion  of  severely  handicapped  students 
into  the  public  school  has  created  a greater  demand  for 
teachers  and  assistants  and  requires  a lower  teacher-student 
ratio . 

Discipline  also  has  proven  to  be  a problem  for  many  of 
the  administrators.  One  principal  illustrated  this  point 
when  she  stated,  "Many  of  the  special  education  students-- 
especially  those  who  are  emotionally  handicapped- -have  more 
difficulty  coping  in  a large  group  situation.  This  greatly 
impacts  the  time  of  the  administrators  in  charge  of 
discipline.  Things  like  this  take  priority.  If  there  is  a 
problem  with  a child  or  with  a teacher  in  a classroom,  it 
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often  involves  contacting  the  parents.  Things  that  you  may 
have  thought  you  were  going  to  do  that  day  you  never  get 
to. " 

Most  of  the  principals  felt  that  the  IDEA  has  placed 
severe  limitations  upon  how  the  administrator  can  implement 
discipline  when  dealing  with  a special  education  student. 

Often  the  way  an  administrator  reacts  to  a special  education 
child  can  make  a difference,  as  was  illustrated  by  one 
principal  who  said,  "I  have  learned  that  with  those  kids  I 
had  to  develop  a whole  different  communication  or  interaction 
pattern.  With  emotionally  handicapped  kids  I have  got  to  be 
more  diplomatic  and  more  persuasive.  The  bottom  line  is  I 
need  to  get  their  respect,  so  I've  had  to  learn  some  new 
communication  patterns." 

The  IDEA  limits  the  number  of  days  that  a special 
education  student  can  be  suspended  from  school  for 
misbehavior.  It  also  prohibits  an  administrator  from 
disciplining  a child  for  misbehavior  that  is  thought  to  be  a 
manifestation  of  his  or  her  handicap.  Principals  stated  that 
their  work  load  has  increased  in  relation  to  maintaining 
student  discipline  simply  because  they  must  search  for  new 
ways  to  deal  with  the  misbehavior  of  special  education 
students  and  then  verify  that  the  discipline  strategy 
utilized  does  not  violate  provisions  within  the  child's 
Individualized  Education  Plan  (lEP).  Since  some  behaviors 
exhibited  by  special  education  students  are  so  extreme. 
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almost  all  of  the  principals  have  received  special  training 
for  dealing  with  physically  violent  or  out  of  control 
students.  Nevertheless,  finding  the  appropriate  form  of 
discipline  for  these  students  is  a challenge  for  these 
administrators . 

Most  of  the  principals  felt  that  the  IDEA  has  not 
directly  affected  them  financially  on  a school  level.  While 
many  principals  viewed  the  cost  of  additional  resources  such 
as  additional  space,  ramps,  chair  lifts,  special  equipment, 
and  personnel  as  very  costly,  they  stated  that  most  of  these 
costs  are  incurred  by  the  central  office  administration. 

Money  for  these  additional  resources  does  not  come  from  the 
individual  school's  yearly  budget.  However,  many  principals 
were  concerned  that  the  money  allocated  to  special  education 
at  the  county  level  is  being  diverted  from  regular  education 
funds,  thereby  resulting  in  large  amounts  of  funds  going  to 
benefit  a small  population  of  students.  Principals  lamented 
that  this  forces  them  to  seek  alternative  funding  sources  for 
many  of  the  items  that  once  were  provided  in  the  regular 
school  budget.  One  principal  stated,  "With  the  IDEA  comes 
the  task  of  getting  people  together  to  ask  how  can  we 
organize  ourselves,  what  resources  can  we  provide,  what 
resources  can  I provide  to  you,  what  can  we  do  together  to 
create  the  time,  space,  and  the  finances  necessary  to  make 
this  situation  work  better  for  this  particular  disabled 


child? 
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Still  another  task  assumed  by  principals  in  the  area  of 
finance  is  accounting  for  the  proper  expenditure  of  special 
education  funds.  As  one  principal  explained,  "This  includes 
keeping  special  education  money  separate  from  other  money  and 
seeing  that  the  money  is  spent  only  on  those  children's' 
needs  and  nothing  else.  It  is  something  that  you  have  to 
keep  a real  close  eye  on.  When  the  money  is  designated  for 
special  education,  it  has  to  be  spent  that  way." 

Many  of  the  management  tasks  associated  with  the  IDEA 
have  been  delegated  by  the  principals  to  individual  school 
guidance  departments . Counselors  and  guidance  secretaries 
have  assumed  the  bulk  of  the  paperwork  responsibilities  in 
relation  to  special  education  students.  Principals  are  held 
responsible  for  insuring  that  all  guidelines  are  properly 
followed  and  that  all  paperwork  is  completed  in  a timely  and 
accurate  manner.  Management  tasks  assumed  by  all  of  the 
principals  include  attending  child  study  team  meetings  and 
staffings  and  signing  off  on  all  special  education  paperwork. 
Other  tasks  assumed  by  most  principals  include  scheduling 
special  education  and  regular  education  students  for  classes 
such  as  art,  music,  and  physical  education,  facilitating 
communication  between  regular  education  and  special  education 
teachers,  trouble-shooting  problems  related  to  IDEA 
legislation,  completing  FTE  reports,  scheduling  special 
education  transportation,  and  dealing  with  parents  of  special 
education  students  on  a daily  basis. 
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Most  of  the  principals  in  the  study  have  found  it 
necessary  to  focus  more  on  staff  development  issues  in 
^relation  to  the  IDEA.  While  some  stated  that  there  is  not 
enough  money  to  provide  adequate  inservice  for  all  teachers, 
it  is  recognized  that  IDEA  is  an  area  in  which  many  teachers 
need  information  about  the  requirements  of  this  legislation 
and  could  benefit  from  suggested  teaching  practices.  Since  a 
large  number  of  the  special  education  teachers  are  out-of- 
field,  they  are  required  by  law  to  participate  in  special 
education  training.  Because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  funding, 
many  principals  rely  on  county-based  inservice  opportunities 
for  their  teachers. 

With  the  IDEA  legislation  comes  some  negativity  on  the 
part  of  classroom  teachers  and  parents.  Principals  have  had 
to  deal  with  this  negativism  in  order  to  establish  and 
maintain  positive  communication  between  the  home  and  the 
school.  One  principal  observed,  "I  have  no  problem  with  the 
theory  behind  the  IDEA  legislation.  However,  the  theory 
needs  reality.  The  teachers  are  dealing  with  larger  class 
sizes  and  have  no  assistants.  They  are  being  asked  to  do 
more  with  less  resources  than  ever  before.  I have  to  work 
really  hard  sometimes  to  maintain  a stiff  upper  lip  and  try 
to  be  as  positive  as  I can.  I have  to  choke  back  when  what  I 
really  want  to  say  is  'You  are  exactly  right.  I wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  you  didn't  just  throw  your  hands  up  and  walk  out 
of  that  situation. ' It  is  terribly  demoralizing  to  set  up 
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somebody,  and  we  are  setting  parents  up  too.  We're  going 
through  the  process  and  the  teachers  are  trying  their  best. 
But  the  parents  may  be  the  only  ones  who  don't  really 
understand  that  there  is  no  way  it  can  happen  to  the  extent 
that  it  should  happen. " Dealing  with  concerned  parents  who 
want  their  handicapped  children  to  succeed  and  who  have  high 
expectations  of  the  special  programs  has  become  a challenge 
for  school  principals. 

In  response  to  the  legal  requirements  that  go  along  with 
the  IDEA  legislation,  many  principals  also  have  developed 
some  negative  attitudes  towards  this  intervention  and  how  it 
has  changed  their  roles  as  school  leaders.  One  principal 
stated,  "It  goes  against  the  basic  tenet  of  the  principal 
determining  what  is  best  for  the  school  and  its  students. 

When  you  get  lawyers  involved  and  outside  parties  with  their 
mandates,  your  flexibility  is  taken  away  in  a lot  of  cases. 
This  affects  the  whole  operation  of  the  school." 

Assistant  principals  also  have  been  affected  by  the 
IDEA.  On  average,  assistant  principals  spend  about  10%  of 
their  time  on  issues  related  solely  to  the  IDEA.  While 
assistant  principals  do  not  assume  ultimate  responsibility 
for  compliance  with  the  IDEA,  many  of  the  tasks  related  to 
this  legislation  have  been  delegated  to  the  assistant 
principal . 

The  trend  appears  to  be  that  assistant  principals  are 
responsible  for  ordering  teaching  materials  and  student 
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supplies.  Ordering  special  and  additional  materials  to  meet 
the  varying  needs  of  special  education  students  adds  to  the 
duties  of  the  assistant  principal.  Many  assistant  principals 
felt  that  funding  is  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  special 
education  students  and  teachers,  and  this  seems  to  make  their 
job  more  difficult.  One  assistant  principal  stated,  "Even 
though  we  might  gain  staff  or  teachers,  we  always  seem  to  be 
scrounging  for  instructional  materials  to  meet  the  needs  of 
special  education  students."  Attempting  to  locate  materials 
for  these  students  appears  to  be  a time-consuming  task  for 
assistant  principals. 

In  addition  to  curriculum  needs,  the  assistant  principal 
is  responsible  for  ordering  special  equipment  such  as  laptop 
computers  and  hearing  and  visual  devices  to  assist  special 
needs  students.  As  with  regular  education  materials,  once 
materials  for  special  education  students  arrive  at  school, 
the  materials  must  be  placed  on  inventory  and  the  inventory 
must  be  checked  on  a regular  basis . Schools  that  serve  as 
special  education  centers  especially  are  affected,  since  they 
house  expensive  equipment  such  as  wheelchairs,  lifts,  and 
adaptive  desks  and  chairs.  In  all  schools  in  this  study, 
the  assistant  principal  is  in  charge  of  managing  curriculum 
and  property  inventory.  This  task  is  made  more  difficult 
with  the  inclusion  of  adaptive  curriculum  materials  and 
equipment . 
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Assistant  principals  do  not  appear  to  be  affected  in  any 
significant  way  in  relation  to  personnel  staffing.  Only  a 
small  minority  of  assistant  principals  have  any  input  into 
the  selection  of  faculty  or  staff  members.  Assistant 
principals  do  have  shared  responsibility  with  principals  in 
the  evaluation  of  faculty  and  staff  members.  Schools  with 
large  special  education  populations  have  more  persons  to 
evaluate,  including  special  education  teachers  and  teacher 
assistants.  Assistant  principals  have  assumed  part  of  the 
duty  of  evaluating  the  additional  personnel  that  is  required 
in  the  special  education  classroom. 

In  all  schools,  the  assistant  principal  is  the 
administrator  primarily  in  charge  of  handling  student 
discipline.  Most  of  the  assistant  principals  felt  that  the 
IDEA  has  placed  severe  restrictions  on  how  they  can  control 
student  discipline.  Many  of  the  assistant  principals 
believed  that  the  10-day  limitation  on  suspension  of  special 
education  students  is  unfair  and  unrealistic  and  that  this 
provision  has  made  their  job  more  difficult.  One  assistant 
principal  complained,  "You  can  kick  this  student  out,  but  you 
can't  kick  this  one  out  because  he  has  an  lEP.  I sometimes 
think  this  is  a disadvantage  for  certain  children,  and  I also 
think  that  a lot  of  times  parents  hide  behind  that  when  their 
child  is  misbehaving.  They  say  'My  child  has  special  needs. ' 

I don't  care  if  they  are  in  special  education,  they  still 
need  to  behave.  This  part  of  the  legislation  has  made  my  job 
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so  much  more  difficult."  Several  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  a specific  misbehavior 
stems  from  a student's  exceptionality.  One  assistant 
principal  stated,  "I  found  that  this  year  the  majority  of  the 
students  that  I saw  on  discipline  referrals  were  special 
education  students.  You  certainly  have  to  deal  with  them  in 
s different  way  and  you  have  to  determine  if  their  behavior 
is  tied  to  their  exceptionality.  The  most  time  consuming 
aspect  of  dealing  with  the  discipline  of  these  children  is 
determining  what  the  child's  needs  are  and  checking  the  lEP 
to  see  what  type  of  discipline  I am  allowed  to  use." 

Assistant  principals  in  schools  that  have  a large 
population  of  special  education  students  arriving  on  buses 
found  bus  discipline  to  be  especially  frustrating.  Whereas  a 
regular  education  student  must  be  suspended  from  the  bus  for 
misbehavior,  a special  education  student  must  be  dealt  with 
in  a different  way.  No  disciplinary  action  can  take  place 
that  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  child's  Individual 
Education  Plan  (lEP) . The  assistant  principal  must  be  aware 
of  exactly  what  can  or  cannot  be  done  with  each  individual 
student.  The  assistant  principal  must  take  time  to  check  the 
lEPs  of  special  education  students  before  assigning 
consequences  for  student  misbehavior.  One  assistant 
principal  stated,  "Often  times  bus  discipline  may  involve 
coordination  efforts  with  special  education  personnel  at  the 
central  office.  I have  to  check  with  the  school's  special 
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education  secretary  to  make  sure  that  a suspension  page  has 
been  added.  Sometimes  I have  to  conference  with  the 
transportation  department  and  other  personnel  if  a student  is 
going  to  require  special  transportation  due  to  bus  discipline 
measures . " 

Further,  assistant  principals  in  most  of  the  schools 
felt  that  the  way  students  are  grouped  in  special  education 
classes  poses  a discipline  problem.  The  proper  placement  of 
special  education  students  in  various  classrooms  often 
requires  specialized  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
administrator.  One  assistant  principal  stated,  "We  have  to 
be  up  on  what  is  allowed  and  needed  in  a classroom  for 
violent  children.  Do  we  use  a time-out  room?  Do  we  have 
padded  or  nonpadded  walls?  These  are  decisions  that  I have 
had  to  be  a part  of  and  most  school  administrators  do  not 
even  know  about  this  kind  of  thing."  The  ratio  of  students 
to  teachers  is  growing  at  a staggering  rate.  Even  the  most 
qualified  teacher  is  faced  with  difficulty  in  controlling 
student  behavior.  For  the  majority  of  assistant  principals, 
the  unique  guidelines  for  handling  the  discipline  of  special 
needs  students  has  proven  to  be  frustrating  and  time 
consuming . 

Assistant  principals  are  not  required  to  attend  all 
special  education  meetings,  but  most  of  them  have  been 
assigned  by  the  principal  to  attend  specific  meetings. 
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Examples  of  meetings  attended  by  assistant  principals  include 
lEP  reviews,  staffings,  and  child  study  team  meetings. 

Paperwork  completed  by  most  of  the  assistant  principals 
involves  scheduling  school  events  that  include  special 
education  students,  verifying  FTE  records,  and  documenting 
disciplinary  action  taken  with  special  education  students. 
Many  assistant  principals  viewed  the  required  paperwork  to  be 
excessive.  "There  is  so  much  paperwork  that  is  required  by 
the  IDEA  legislation.  And  it's  not  just  me  that  handles  it. 
The  principal,  the  guidance  department  ...  it  just  seems 
that  our  jobs  are  becoming  more  and  more  paper  oriented. " 
While  assistant  principals  are  responsible  for  a large  amount 
of  paperwork,  in  all  schools  it  still  is  the  principal  who 
"signs  off"  on  all  formal  special  education  paperwork. 

A majority  of  assistant  principals  are  assigned  the  task 
of  scheduling  inservice  activities  for  teachers.  Many  of 
these  activities  offered  to  teachers  focus  upon  how  to  deal 
with  special  education  students  or  students  who  are  not 
functioning  well  in  the  regular  education  classroom. 

Assistant  principals  all  felt  that  additional  training  needs 
to  be  offered  to  teachers  in  the  area  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
special  education  students.  Scheduling  and  publicizing 
training  opportunities  and  documenting  teacher  participation 
of  these  training  sessions  adds  to  the  workload  of  the 
assistant  principal. 
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While  the  IDEA  legislation  has  significantly  added  to 
the  duties  of  school  principals  and  assistant  principals,  it 
still  is  viewed  by  administrators  as  a positive  initiative 
for  special  students.  One  principal  remarked,  "Any  time  you 
are  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  a child,  that  should  never  be 
viewed  as  negative.  With  the  advent  of  this  legislation  did 
not  come  an  extension  of  the  24-hour  day  or  a diminished 
expectation  of  the  other  things  that  have  to  be  done  that  are 
not  related  to  this  particular  topic.  It  has,  indeed,  made 
more  work  for  the  local  building  administrator.  But  again, 
if  it  is  helping  the  students  become  better  prepared  for 
tomorrow  than  they  are  today,  then  it  is  part  of  the 
profession  in  which  administrators  have  chosen  to  enter." 

Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
Principals  across  the  county  are  required  to  deal  with 
matters  contained  in  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
(ADA) . The  interviews  with  principals  and  assistant 
principals  in  this  study  revealed  that  most  of  the 
responsibility  for  compliance  with  this  legislation  is 
assumed  at  the  county  office  level.  Indeed,  principals  spend 
only  an  average  of  1 hour  per  week  on  tasks  related  to  ADA 
issues . The  only  exception  to  this  is  two  principals  who 
worked  in  schools  with  a very  large  population  of  special 
needs  students.  The  average  amount  of  time  spent  by  those 
principals  in  relation  to  ADA  issues  is  15  hours  per  week. 
Almost  every  principal  in  the  study  has  received  training  on 
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the  ADA,  so  that  they  know  what  is  expected  of  them  in  their 
role  as  a school  administrator. 

When  assessing  duties  related  to  the  ADA,  principals  in 
the  present  study  tend  to  spend  most  of  their  time  dealing 
with  curriculum  issues  such  as  making  teachers  more  aware  of 
the  special  needs  of  disabled  persons--both  students  and 
adults.  Principals  utilize  inservice  opportunities  to 
provide  teachers  with  a repertoire  of  teaching  strategies  to 
use  in  the  classroom  and  strive  to  equip  teachers  with  the 
resources  and  materials  to  better  meet  students'  individual 
needs.  One  principal  stated,  "The  ADA  has  made  it  necessary 
for  principals  to  have  a higher  level  of  awareness  and  a 
broader  base  of  knowledge  regarding  resources  and  materials . " 
As  a curriculum  leader,  the  principal  must  be  aware  of  all 
aspects  of  the  curriculum  and  how  those  curricular  objectives 
are  being  taught.  One  responsibility  of  the  principal,  then, 
is  to  make  certain  that  the  methods  of  presentation  match  the 
needs  of  the  students.  In  addition  to  insuring  that  student 
needs  are  met,  many  of  the  principals  also  conduct  seminars 
with  their  staff  to  keep  them  abreast  of  the  regulations  and 
requirements  that  are  included  in  the  ADA  legislation. 

Most  principals  felt  that  the  ADA  has  not  had  much  of  an 
impact  on  their  staffing  decisions.  All  principals  are  aware 
of  the  employment  requirements  of  the  ADA,  but  most  of  the 
principals  have  not  been  faced  with  hiring  teachers  or  other 
staff  members  with  disabilities.  Principals  felt  that  the 
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ADA  has  made  them  more  aware  of  the  rights  of  disabled 
persons  and  that  it  has  emphasized  the  concept  of  equal 
opportunity  in  hiring  practices.  In  schools  with  large 
numbers  of  disabled  students,  principals  have  had  to  recruit 
and  employ  a larger  number  of  teacher's  assistants  to  better 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students,  and  participate  in  the 
evaluation  of  these  staff  members. 

While  the  ADA  has  had  major  ramifications  on  the 
resources  of  schools,  most  of  the  financial  burden  has  been 
on  the  central  office.  Principals  have  the  responsibility  to 
assess  facility  needs  at  the  school  level  and  to  communicate 
these  needs  to  the  facilities  department  at  the  county  level. 
At  all  schools,  the  county  administration  has  installed  ramps 
on  all  portable  classrooms,  added  restrooms  that  are 
accessible  to  handicapped  persons,  and  designated  handicapped 
parking  areas  to  insure  compliance  with  the  ADA.  Schools 
with  disabled  students  have  been  allotted  equipment  such  as 
wheelchairs,  adaptive  keyboards,  laptop  computers,  and 
physical  therapy  equipment  to  facilitate  the  needs  of  these 
special  students.  While  all  principals  stated  that  these 
modifications  are  paid  out  of  the  county  budget  and  not  from 
the  individual  school  budget,  many  of  the  principals  felt 
that  this  large  expenditure  county  wide  benefits  a few 
students  at  the  cost  of  many  and  affects  the  administrator ' s 
ability  to  procure  equipment  needed  for  regular  education 
students.  The  principal  must  seek  other  sources  from  which 
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to  gain  the  funds  necessary  to  cover  basic  education 
materials.  According  to  one  principal,  regardless  of  the 
cost,  the  ADA  has  served  to  "create  a more  level  playing 
field  for  students  [and]  it  allows  disabled  students  and 
adults  to  become  contributing  members  of  society. " 

Assistant  principals  often  are  given  the  responsibility 
to  preview  and  order  curriculum  materials  to  meet  the  needs 
of  special  students.  They  often  meet  with  parents  concerning 
physical  and  curricular  modifications  made  in  the  special 
education  classroom.  Since  assistant  principals  are  often 
the  inservice  coordinators,  they  are  responsible--along  with 
the  principal--f or  providing  ADA  training  for  teachers  and 
staff  members. 

Like  principals,  assistant  principals  do  not  seem  to  be 
affected  by  the  ADA  to  any  great  extent.  Most  assistant 
principals  have  received  little  or  no  training  in  reference 
to  ADA  issues.  On  average,  less  than  an  hour  a week  is 
devoted  by  assistant  principals  to  ADA  issues. 

ESOL  Legislation 

ESOL  (English  for  Speakers  of  Other  Languages)  is  a 
controversial  topic  in  the  public  schools  today.  As  one 
principal  stated,  "ESOL  is  the  new  thing  on  the  education 
scene  that  causes  everyone's  hair  to  stand  up  because  I think 
there  are  a lot  of  negative  feelings  attached  to  ESOL." 
Another  principal  agreed,  "ESOL  is  such  an  unpopular  subject 
and  the  teachers  feel  that  it  is  so  unfair  that  I hate  to 
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even  have  to  bring  it  up."  The  majority  of  the  principals  in 
this  study  viewed  their  biggest  challenge  as  that  of  coping 
with  the  negativism  associated  with  this  legislation.  They 
felt  that  the  legislation  was  initially  presented  in  a 
negative  way  and  that  the  extensive  requirements  of  ESOL 
place  a heavy  burden  on  already  overworked  teachers.  While 
most  principals  viewed  ESOL  as  having  merit  in  that  it 
strives  to  meet  the  needs  of  non-English-speaking  students, 
they  felt  that  the  requirements  are  too  strict  and  that  they 
are  not  distributed  in  a fair  manner  among  teachers.  This 
negativism  and  unfairness  makes  the  administrator's  task  of 
maintaining  a positive  working  environment  for  teachers  much 
more  difficult. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  that  principals  have  with 
ESOL  legislation  has  to  do  with  certification.  If  an  ESOL 
student  is  placed  in  a class  where  the  teacher  is  not 
certified  in  ESOL,  the  teacher  will  be  classified  as  out-of- 
field  until  training  is  received.  This  jeopardizes  the 
employment  status  of  the  teacher- -regardless  of  how  many 
years  the  teacher  has  taught.  One  principal  lamented,  "ESOL 
has  made  me  extremely  cautious  of  what  my  role  is  and  how  I 
can  very  unintentionally  make  a mistake  that  could  hurt  a 
teacher  as  far  as  their  certification  is  concerned.  To  harm 
somebody  that  has  chosen  the  teaching  profession  by  me  not 
being  on  my  toes  and  doing  what  I need  to  do--that  would  be 
criminal.  That  is  a big  burden."  Many  teachers  are  unable 
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to  take  the  training  because  of  family  commitments  or  other 
jobs.  Moreover,  the  county  offers  ESOL  training  on  a 
sporadic  basis  at  best.  Principals  are  responsible  for 
maintaining  a staff  of  certified  teachers.  Since  individual 
school  accreditation  is  dependent  upon  the  assignment  of 
certified  teachers  to  positions  within  the  school,  principals 
must  be  careful  to  hire  certified  teachers  and  strive  to 
assign  them  to  in-field  teaching  positions.  The  advent  of 
ESOL  makes  this  task  much  more  difficult  for  principals . 

Principals  also  had  great  difficulty  deciding  how  to 
assign  ESOL  students  to  specific  teachers.  Most  principals 
deal  with  this  responsibility  by  asking  teachers  to  volunteer 
to  take  the  ESOL  child.  If  a teacher  at  a particular  grade 
level  is  ESOL  certified,  then  the  principal  places  the  ESOL 
child  in  that  teacher's  class.  Only  one  principal  places 
ESOL  students  in  classrooms  on  a random  basis  without 
considering  the  certification  status  of  the  teacher.  This  is 
done  in  an  effort  to  be  more  fair  to  all  teachers  and  to 
avoid  the  situation  where  one  teacher  bears  the 
responsibility  of  teaching  all  ESOL  students  on  that  grade 
level.  What  is  in  question,  however,  is  the  fairness  of  this 
in  relation  to  the  ESOL  student. 

Principals  in  schools  where  ESOL  students  are  in 
attendance  found  the  ESOL  legislation  to  be  a financial 
burden.  No  additional  funds  are  added  to  the  school's  budget 
for  special  materials  for  ESOL  instruction.  Any  materials 
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used  with  ESOL  students  are  paid  out  of  regular  education 
budgeted  funds.  Principals  in  schools  with  ESOL  students 
have  made  an  effort  to  send  school  publications  to  ESOL 
parents  that  are  written  in  their  native  language.  This 
often  is  expensive  and  comes  out  of  the  individual  school ' s 
budget,  but  it  is  viewed  as  a critical  communication  link 
between  the  ESOL  family  and  the  school.  Once  again  the 
principal  must  find  additional  sources  of  revenue  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  this  type  of  program. 

Most  schools  in  the  county  do  not  have  ESOL  students . 
This  is  primarily  because  of  their  rural  location  within  the 
county.  However,  three  schools  in  the  suburban  area  of  the 
county  enroll  ESOL  students.  The  principals  in  these  three 
schools  are  responsible  for  completing  a much  larger  amount 
of  paperwork  than  their  rural  counterparts.  In  addition  to 
reviewing  registration  documents  that  initially  identify 
potential  ESOL  students,  these  principals  are  responsible  for 
testing  the  ESOL  students,  documenting  how  the  school's  ESOL 
plan  is  being  followed  for  each  individual  ESOL  student,  and 
then  tracking  the  progress  of  every  ESOL  student  for  a period 
of  2 years.  While  principals  delegate  these  duties  to  the 
school's  guidance  department,  the  principal  ultimately  is 
responsible  for  maintaining  and  following  ESOL  guidelines. 
Principals  at  schools  where  there  are  very  few  or  no  ESOL 
students  did  not  view  the  paperwork  that  accompanies  ESOL 
legislation  as  being  cumbersome,  since  their  only  duties  are 
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to  check  student  registration  sheets  to  identify  potential 
ESOL  students  and  to  test  these  students  to  see  if  they 
qualify  for  ESOL.  If  a child  does  qualify  for  ESOL,  most 
rural  schools  have  been  successful  in  sending  the  student  to 
the  ESOL  center  school  elsewhere  in  the  county. 

All  elementary  principals  in  the  county  have  received 
the  18  hours  of  mandatory  ESOL  training.  More  than  half  of 
the  principals  have  elected  to  take  the  60-hour  training. 

ESOL  is  an  important  issue  in  Florida  schools,  and  this  is 
reflected  in  the  training  of  school  principals.  Most  of  the 
principals  felt  that  the  ESOL  training  is  helpful  in  that  the 
concepts  are  applicable  to  non-ESOL  students  as  well.  They 
all  believed  that  the  training  heightens  awareness  of  the 
needs  of  students  who  come  into  the  schools  unable  to 
communicate  with  others . 

Even  though  the  principals  believed  that  ESOL  training 
is  helpful  to  educators,  most  of  them  disliked  the 
legislation  because  of  the  burden  it  places  on  teachers. 

Most  of  them  believed  that  the  300  hours  of  training  required 
of  teachers  with  ESOL  students  is  extreme,  as  is  illustrated 
by  one  principal's  comment:  "The  requirements  of  ESOL  are 
just  so  extreme  that  it  just  took  on  a life  of  its  own  as  far 
as  inservice."  Many  principals  stated  that  the  guidelines 
for  how  many  hours  different  teachers  in  different  subject 
areas  are  required  to  take  are  haphazard  and  unfair.  This 
perceived  injustice  makes  principals'  jobs  more  difficult 
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because  they  now  must  deal  with  low  morale  among  their 
teachers.  Most  of  the  principals  believed  that  state 
legislators  overreacted  to  the  demands  of  a few  people  when 
they  passed  ESOL  legislation  and  that  in  many  counties  in 
Florida  ESOL  is  not  necessary.  As  one  principal  stated, 

"ESOL  is  an  example  of  the  tip  of  the  tail  wagging  the  entire 
dog."  There  are  few  ESOL  students  in  the  county,  but 
administrators  and  teachers  must  attend  training  and  make 
provisions  for  these  individuals.  Another  principal 
complained,  "ESOL  is  the  epitome  of  stupidity  of  this  kind  of 
system  ...  of  decisions  made  by  lawyers  and  judges 
affecting  the  lives  of  people  in  an  adverse  way.  We  have 
little  or  no  migrant  students,  and  any  little  hint  towards 
that  way  they  bang  you  over  the  head  with  all  these 
regulations,  and  the  poor  teachers  have  to  change  their  lives 
and  spend  time  and  money  to  address  problems  that  don't  even 
exist  in  our  school." 

Assistant  principals  also  are  affected  by  ESOL 
legislation,  especially  in  the  area  of  curriculum 
development.  Assistant  principals  are  responsible  for 
checking  teachers ' lesson  plans  for  documentation  that  ESOL 
strategies  are  being  used  with  ESOL  students.  They  also 
often  are  the  persons  who  order  adaptive  materials  for  ESOL 
students  and  who  maintain  an  inventory  of  these  materials. 
Assistant  principals  have  been  delegated  the  task  of 
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advertising  ESOL  inservice  opportunities  and  completing  the 
paperwork  necessary  for  ESOL  training. 

Assistant  principals  do  not  appear  to  have  a role  in 
making  staffing  decisions  that  relate  to  ESOL.  Indeed,  only 
one  assistant  principal  assists  the  principal  in  placing  ESOL 
students  into  classrooms.  Assistant  principals  are  often 
responsible,  however,  for  evaluating  ESOL  teachers  and 
assistants  assigned  to  ESOL  classrooms.  The  additional 
number  of  teacher's  assistants  assigned  to  ESOL  classrooms 
results  in  a larger  number  of  evaluations  to  be  conducted  by 
the  assistant  principal. 

Most  assistant  principals  have  been  given  partial 
responsibility  for  checking  student  registration  sheets  in 
order  to  identify  potential  ESOL  students.  Other  than  this 
initial  activity,  most  assistant  principals  spend  little  time 
with  issues  relating  to  ESOL. 

All  assistant  principals  except  one  have  received  the 
mandatory  18  hours  of  ESOL  training.  What  is  interesting, 
however,  is  the  confusion  among  assistant  principals  as  to 
what  the  ESOL  training  requirements  for  administrators  and 
teachers  actually  are.  Some  assistant  principals  have  taken 
60  hours  of  ESOL  training  and  claimed  that  this  was 
mandatory.  Others  stated  that  assistant  principals  need  to 
take  only  18  hours.  Some  assistant  principals  stated  that 
teachers  ultimately  need  360  hours  of  training  instead  of 
300.  No  one  appeared  to  know  exactly  what  is  required  by 
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ESOL  legislation.  This  can  best  be  illustrated  by  one 
assistant  principal's  comment:  "Every  time  you  discuss  ESOL 
legislation  you  hear  people  say,  'Well,  we've  never  heard  of 
that  before.'  It  seems  like  there  is  always  something  new 
coming  down  the  pike  and  until  you  encounter  that  particular 
situation  you  are  not  aware  of  it,  even  with  all  the  help 
from  the  district  office  and  all  of  the  training.  It  still 
doesn't  cover  all  of  the  bases."  Another  assistant  principal 
agreed  by  stating,  "Even  though  I'm  an  ESOL  fan,  I have  a 
problem  with  the  unstructured,  uncertainty  of  the 
certification  required  of  ESOL  teachers.  The  state  and 
county  office  do  not  know  where  they  stand  or  what  we  all 
need,  and  I feel  like  any  day  it  may  change.  I think  the 
teachers  probably  feel  that  too."  This  confusion  can  hold 
great  ramifications  for  assistant  principals,  since  one  of 
their  main  duties  is  to  serve  as  an  information  source  for 
inservice  opportunities  for  teachers  and  to  help  teachers 
through  the  recertification  process. 

Even  though  ESOL  legislation  has  had  little  effect  upon 
the  duties  performed  by  the  assistant  principal,  many  of  them 
viewed  ESOL  legislation  as  a negative  force  in  public 
education.  Most  proclaimed  that  ESOL  is  unfair  and  promotes 
inequities  among  teachers.  Several  assistant  principals 
stated  that  ESOL  should  not  be  offered  to  students  and  that 
non-English-speaking  students  simply  should  be  expected  to 
adapt  to  American  culture.  ESOL  is  viewed  as  a wedge  that 
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separates  teachers  from  parents  and  also  teachers  from  other 
teachers.  They  felt  that  ESOL  legislation  requires  unpopular 
decisions  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  administrator  and 
that  these  decisions  often  strain  the  relationship  between 
administration  and  staff  members,  making  it  more  difficult  to 
perform  administrative  duties.  While  they  realize  that  the 
intent  of  ESOL  legislation  is  commendable,  most  assistant 
principals  would  rather  it  not  be  a part  of  public  education. 

By  the  responses  gained  from  principals  and  assistant 
principals,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  ESOL  does  not  add 
much  to  the  administrator's  physical  work  load.  Many 
administrators,  however,  view  ESOL  legislation  as  having  a 
negative  effect  on  teacher  morale,  resulting  in  additional 
administrative  effort  placed  in  the  area  of  public  relations 
among  staff  members.  "ESOL  has  had  a negative  effect  on  the 
troops  and  it  just  means  that  I have  to  try  to  be  more 
positive  and  try  to  be  more  creative  and  try  to  find  ways 
that  I can  take  the  edge  off  of  that." 

School  Breakfast  Proaram--Florida  Statute  228.195 

Elementary  principals  in  the  present  study  were,  as  a 
whole,  advocates  of  the  breakfast  program  that  has  been 
implemented  in  the  public  schools.  While  there  are 
additional  responsibilities  that  result  from  this 
legislation,  principals  believed  that  the  extra  time  and 
effort  benefits  both  the  students  and  the  school. 
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One  of  the  greatest  impacts  the  breakfast  program  has 
had  on  principals  is  that  of  personnel  staffing.  Principals 
have  had  to  alter  the  schedule  of  support  personnel  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  program.  Examples  of  this  include 
assigning  teachers  to  serve  as  cafeteria  monitors,  juggling 
the  schedules  of  cafeteria  workers  so  that  both  breakfast  and 
lunch  can  be  served  in  an  efficient  manner,  and  making  sure 
custodial  services  are  available  during  the  times  that 
breakfast  is  served  and  for  clean  up  after  breakfast  is  over. 

Principals  stated  that  the  most  difficult  task  is  that 
of  maintaining  supervision  in  the  cafeteria.  While  some 
principals  ask  for  teacher  volunteers,  others  devise  a 
schedule  utilizing  all  teachers  within  the  school.  This  task 
is  almost  always  delegated  to  the  assistant  principal. 

Almost  half  of  the  principals  in  this  study  spend  time 
personally  supervising  students  during  breakfast  hours. 

While  the  breakfast  program  is  required  at  all  schools, 
additional  resources  for  staffing  are  not  provided.  One 
principal  said,  "The  breakfast  program  is  another  thing  that 
is  forced  on  us  and  hasn't  really  been  provided  for.  It's 
mostly  expected  that  we  will  take  care  of  it  somehow. " This 
added  responsibility  has  been  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
school  principal.  One  principal  said,  "We  tell  students  not 
to  be  on  campus  until  7:35.  Some  of  the  students  who  eat 
breakfast  arrive  on  campus  at  7:00.  There  is  little  question 
as  to  how  secure  that  is.  If  someone  is  out  to  rack  havoc  on 
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kids  or  if  there  is  a dog  on  campus  ready  to  bite,  there  is 
no  one  there  to  protect  the  students."  The  lack  of  sources 
for  student  supervision  and  the  impending  danger  this  poses 
for  students  can  have  severe  legal  ramifications  for  the 
principal . 

Most  of  the  principals  believed  that  the  breakfast 
program  has  had  a positive  impact  on  student  discipline  and 
that  ultimately  it  makes  their  jobs  easier  in  respect  to 
handling  student  discipline.  One  principal  explained, 
"There's  comfort  in  knowing  that  some  of  the  children  that  we 
serve  breakfast  to  at  this  school  start  the  day  with 
something  in  their  stomach,  because  they  don't  get  it  at 
home.  The  breakfast  program  is  good  for  them  because  we  all 
know  that  if  someone  is  hungry  that  their  attention  is 
diverted  from  the  task  at  hand.  The  breakfast  program  gives 
them  the  opportunity  to  maybe  be  at  their  best  or  at  least 
better  than  they  would  have  been  without  it."  In  the 
majority  of  the  schools,  only  a few  discipline  problems  have 
stemmed  from  students  being  on  campus  for  breakfast. 

The  principals  of  schools  that  have  late  starting  times, 
however,  found  discipline  to  be  troublesome  during  the 
breakfast  hours.  This  was  largely  attributed  to  parents  who 
drop  students  off  at  school  an  hour  or  more  before  school 
begins,  so  they  can  go  to  work,  and  so  their  children  can 
have  breakfast.  Often  at  this  early  hour  the  children  are 
largely  unsupervised.  They  tend  to  become  mischievous  while 
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they  are  waiting  for  the  cafeteria  to  open.  Principals  at 
these  schools  were  frustrated  since  there  is  no  other  place 
for  the  children  to  go  and  since  providing  adequate 
supervision  already  is  a problem  during  breakfast  hours. 
Principals  at  these  schools  viewed  dealing  with  discipline 
problems  of  early  students  to  be  very  time  consuming  and 
annoying.  One  principal  remarked,  "It  is  so  frustrating  to 
have  to  deal  with  all  of  that  before  the  school  day  even 
begins.  You  know  what  an  administrator's  job  is  before 
school.  It's  not  like  we're  sitting  around  drinking  coffee. 
I'm  making  phone  calls  and  am  out  monitoring  the  campus.  I 
have  got  teachers  stacked  up  like  'cord  wood'  trying  to  see 
me  before  their  day  begins.  Parents,  all  of  them,  want  to 
see  me  at  that  particular  time  of  the  morning  because  that  is 
the  most  convenient  time  for  them  before  they  go  to  work.  I 
don't  have  a very  positive  frame  of  mind  when  dealing  with 
discipline  problems  at  that  time  of  morning.  But,  I have  to 
deal  with  it." 

Other  than  dealing  with  students  who  arrive  too  early, 
the  principals  in  this  study  spent  relatively  little  time 
with  duties  relating  to  the  breakfast  program,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  have  taken  on  the  responsibility  of 
personally  supervising  the  students.  On  average,  principals 
devote  less  than  1%  of  their  time  to  issues  related  to  the 
breakfast  program.  Once  the  program  has  been  designed  and 
supervision  has  been  scheduled,  the  program  seems  to  run 
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itself.  Unlike  other  legislation  that  has  affected  school 
principals,  there  is  no  paperwork  associated  with  the 
breakfast  program  that  is  required  of  the  principal.  All 
reports  are  completed  by  the  cafeteria  manager  and  support 
personnel  at  the  county  level . 

Principals  were  supportive  of  the  breakfast  program. 

They  knew  that  if  breakfast  was  not  served  at  school,  many  of 
the  students  would  not  have  eaten  prior  to  going  to  class. 

As  a result,  students  would  not  be  able  to  concentrate  on 
academics  and  discipline  problems  might  be  worse.  Many  of 
the  principals,  however,  were  concerned  that,  once  again,  the 
school  has  taken  over  what  once  was  considered  to  be  parental 
responsibility,  and  they  are  concerned  about  where  this  trend 
may  lead  and  how  it  will  affect  their  future  role  as  school 
principals . 

Assistant  principals  maintained  many  of  the  same  views 
about  the  breakfast  program  as  did  the  principals.  Since 
assistant  principals  appeared  to  be  the  administrator  in 
charge  of  scheduling  school  programs  and  maintaining  student 
discipline,  these  are  the  two  areas  of  the  breakfast  program 
that  have  affected  the  assistant  principal  the  most. 

Assistant  principals  are  responsible  for  making  sure 
that  the  breakfast  program  is  monitored  at  all  times . This 
has  proven  to  be  more  of  a challenge  at  some  schools  than  at 
others  because  of  the  varying  degree  of  participation  in  the 
breakfast  program  among  the  schools.  While  some  schools 
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serve  only  20  students  for  breakfast,  others  serve  almost  200 
students  on  a daily  basis.  Assistant  principals  often  are 
required  to  make  sure  teachers  are  on  duty  in  the  cafeteria 
when  scheduled.  If  a teacher  is  absent,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  assistant  principal  to  find  a 
replacement  or  to  personally  assume  the  supervisory  duty. 

When  scheduling  special  programs  for  students,  assistant 
principals  must  make  certain  that  the  cafeteria  has  been 
cleaned  once  breakfast  is  over. 

Most  assistant  principals  expressed  concern  over  student 
discipline  issues  related  to  the  breakfast  program.  Indeed 
half  of  the  assistant  principals  maintained  that  discipline 
problems  did  occur  in  the  cafeteria,  many  of  which  were 
handled  through  discipline  referrals.  This  problem  did  not 
appear  to  be  isolated  to  those  schools  that  have  late 
starting  times.  Assistant  principals  expressed  some  concern 
about  the  amount  of  time  they  spent  handling  discipline 
problems  occurring  during  breakfast  time.  One  assistant 
principal  complained,  "My  duties  have  been  increased  by 
having  to  allot  additional  time  during  the  day  where  I have 
to  be  available  for  the  discipline  and  supervision  of 
students  eating  breakfast  at  school." 

Even  though  scheduling  and  maintaining  discipline  were 
viewed  as  two  very  cumbersome  tasks  resulting  from  the 
breakfast  program,  assistant  principals  wholeheartedly  agreed 
that  the  breakfast  program  is  a beneficial  program  for 
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students.  As  with  the  principals,  assistant  principals 
recognized  the  fact  that  many  of  the  students  who  eat 
breakfast  at  school  would  not  eat  at  all  if  this  service 
was  not  provided.  As  experienced  educators,  assistant 
principals  recognized  the  fact  that  this  can  have  a dramatic 
effect  on  the  discipline  and  performance  of  students  in  the 
classroom. 

School  Resource  Officer  Program- -Florida 
Statute  230.2318 

The  School  Resource  Officer  Program  is  one  piece  of 
legislation  implemented  in  the  public  schools  that  has  had 
little  impact  on  the  duties  of  principals  and  assistant 
principals.  It  has,  however,  had  a positive  influence  on  the 
school  and  its  students . The  program  is  implemented  in  the 
classrooms  by  local  law  enforcement  officers. 

The  most  important  managerial  task  for  schools  that  goes 
along  with  this  program  is  that  of  scheduling  the  officer's 
visits  with  the  individual  teachers.  In  all  schools,  this 
task  was  delegated  to  the  grade  chairpersons  on  each  grade 
level . A copy  of  the  schedule  is  given  to  both  the  principal 
and  the  assistant  principal  for  information  purposes.  The 
only  paperwork  required  of  the  principal  is  signing  D.A.R.E. 
(Drug  Awareness  and  Resistance  Education)  certificates  for 
the  sixth-grade  drug  awareness  graduation  at  the  end  of  the 
program.  There  is  no  paperwork  that  involves  the  assistant 
principal . 
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The  School  Resource  Officer  Program  does  not  place  any 
burden  on  the  school's  financial  or  physical  resources.  The 
program  is  funded  by  a combined  effort  of  the  county 
sheriff's  office  and  the  school  central  office.  Principals 
at  all  schools  have  voluntarily  assumed  the  responsibility 
for  purchasing  D.A.R.E.  graduation  shirts  for  the  sixth-grade 
students.  While  most  of  the  principals  secured  funds  for  the 
shirts  through  their  Parent  Faculty  Association,  one 
principal  paid  for  the  shirts  from  internal  school  accounts. 

No  additional  resources  are  required  for  the 
implementation  of  the  School  Youth  Resource  Officer  Program. 
All  lessons  are  carried  out  by  the  school  youth  resource 
officer  (commonly  called  the  youth  resource  officer)  in  the 
individual  classrooms.  In  schools  where  additional  space  is 
available,  offices  are  established  for  the  youth  resource 
officer . 

The  School  Resource  Officer  Program  was  unanimously 
viewed  as  a positive  influence  on  student  discipline  by  both 
principals  and  assistant  principals.  This  program  makes  the 
role  of  maintaining  student  discipline  easier  to  carry  out. 
One  principal  stated,  "The  Youth  Resource  Officer  Program 
helps  me  in  that  it  is  another  avenue  to  work  with  children 
in  such  cases  where  they  are  breaking  not  only  school  rules 
but  the  law,  such  as  stealing,  vandalism,  and  damaging  school 
property.  I used  the  youth  resource  officer  a lot  for  that. 
He  was  a person  in  authority  coming  onto  the  campus  and 
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working  with  our  children  and  telling  them  what  the  law  is 
and  trying  to  reinforce  what  we  tell  children  over  and  over 
again.  It  is  especially  helpful  in  dealing  with  our  sixth- 
grade  students.  They  are  dabbling  in  drugs,  alcohol,  and 
sexual  behaviors,  and  it  is  good  to  have  another  person  to 
reinforce  what  we  have  been  saying."  Another  principal 
agreed,  "Whenever  I needed  a little  extra  backup  to  reinforce 
what  I am  trying  to  do,  they  have  always  been  there  for  me." 
One  principal  explained  that  the  School  Youth  Resource 
Officer  Program  has  lessened  his  duties  in  the  area  of 
student  discipline  because  the  officer  "teaches  an  awareness 
about  consequences  of  behavior  and  the  positive  things  that 
can  come  from  good  behavior."  The  presence  of  the  youth 
resource  officer  at  the  school  serves  several  purposes,  all 
of  which  helps  school  administrators.  An  assistant  principal 
illustrated  this  point  when  he  said,  "Anytime  that  I have 
ever  wanted  an  officer  to  talk  to  a child,  they  have  been 
available  to  do  that.  It  might  be  just  to  give  them  a 
fatherly  talk,  because  you  want  the  uniforms  to  impress  them. 
Maybe  it  is  to  give  a stern  warning  and  you  want  the  whole 
experience  to  be  impressive.  Sometimes  it  is  even  to  the 
point  where  the  officer  helps  challenge  the  parents  because 
there  has  been  some  type  of  violation.  The  officers  have 
been  a great  help  to  me  in  these  areas."  Another  assistant 
principal  mentioned  additional  ways  the  school  youth  resource 
officer  has  lessened  her  duties  as  an  administrator.  "Many 
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times  students  need  a positive  male  role  model.  Since  not 
many  males  enter  into  elementary  education,  the  youth 
resource  officer  has  helped  fill  this  void.  Often  times  he 
can  relate  to  the  students  when  I am  not  able.  He  has  also 
helped  me  by  following  up  on  problems  that  I encounter  during 
the  day.  The  officer  has  made  visits  to  parents  at  their 
homes,  has  manned  duty  posts  on  the  street  corner  when  no  one 
else  was  available,  and  has  even  helped  me  deal  with  parents 
over  the  phone . " 

The  youth  resource  officer  assigned  to  the  school  serves 
as  a positive  role  model  for  students  and  helps  students  view 
law  enforcement  in  a positive  way.  One  principal  stated,  "I 
have  seen  how  kids  relate  to  drugs  and  how  much  they  like 
drugs.  I have  seen  their  attitudes  become  poorer  by  the  use 
of  drugs.  This  program  is  making  a difference,  though.  It 
is  getting  to  those  kids.  It  is  getting  to  them  while  they 
can  still  have  their  mind  changed,  while  they  are  still  open 
to  possibilities,  and  where  they  can  still  relate  to  law 
enforcement  and  uniformed  law  enforcement  people  in  a 
positive  way.  If  we  ever  lose  the  Youth  Resource  Officer 
Program  we  will  have  lost  probably  one  of  the  greatest  tools 
in  dealing  with  drugs  in  the  country. " Another  principal 
agreed  by  stating,  "Probably  the  biggest  positive  with  this 
program  is  the  relationship  that  the  officers  are  able  to 
establish  with  the  students  and  the  role  models  that  they  set 
for  the  students.  I think  they  begin  to  see  police  officers 
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as  somebody  to  respect  rather  than  the  negatives  that  they 
sometimes  feel  out  in  their  neighborhoods  and  sometimes  see 
on  television.  The  officers  actually  do  interact  with  the 
kids  and  are  doing  something  for  the  kids  that  is  very 
positive."  With  the  help  from  the  youth  resource  officer, 
principals  and  assistant  principals  are  better  able  to  handle 
difficult  student  discipline  problems. 

The  presence  of  the  youth  resource  officer  at  various 
school  events  helps  deter  unacceptable  behavior  and  promotes 
a feeling  of  safety  among  students,  teachers,  and  parents. 
Both  principals  and  assistant  principals  applauded  the  School 
Resource  Officer  Program  as  a vehicle  for  reinforcing  school 
values  and  rules.  Often  the  youth  resource  officer  is 
brought  in  to  assist  the  principal  and  assistant  principal  in 
handling  discipline  problems.  Many  of  the  administrators 
were  concerned  that  students  do  not  see  the  link  between 
actions  and  consequences  and  that  some  misbehaviors  exhibited 
in  school  would  be  a chargeable  offense  outside  of  the  school 
environment.  One  principal  explained  that  one  way  the  youth 
resource  officer  helps  him  effectively  manage  student 
discipline  is  by  "helping  students  realize  that  if  they  get 
older  and  do  the  same  kind  of  thing,  it  is  against  the  law. 
From  a legal  point  of  view,  pushing  someone  is  battery  and 
name  calling  is  a form  of  assault.  The  officer  shares  the 
consequences  of  these  behaviors  and  helps  students  realize 
that  this  is  something  they  should  stop.  A lot  of  times  that 
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really  helps."  As  a result,  all  of  the  principals  and 
assistant  principals  viewed  the  youth  resource  officer  as  a 
much  needed  and  vital  link  in  managing  student  conduct  at 
school  and  preparing  students  for  the  real  world  once  out  of 
school . 

Principals  and  assistant  principals  had  only  two 
complaints  about  the  School  Resource  Officer  Program.  In  all 
cases,  one  youth  resource  officer  is  assigned  to  two  or  three 
schools.  This  makes  it  difficult  for  the  officer  to  be 
reached  in  case  of  emergency.  Administrators  believed  that 
if  one  officer  could  be  assigned  to  each  school,  the  program 
would  be  even  more  effective.  Another  problem  is  that  often 
officers  are  reassigned  to  a different  school  at  the 
beginning  of  each  new  school  year.  This  lack  of  continuity 
is  viewed  negatively,  since  the  students  then  must  become 
acclimated  to  a new  officer  and  the  bonds  formed  with  the 
previous  officer  will  have  been  broken.  These  two  factors 
posed  limitations  for  the  principals  and  assistant  principals 
in  their  ability  to  utilize  the  youth  resource  officers  to 
the  maximum  extent,  but  all  of  the  administrators  stated  they 
would  rather  have  the  program  as  it  is  than  not  at  all. 

The  School  Resource  Officer  Program  has  added  no  burden 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  school  principals  and 
assistant  principals.  Rather,  it  has  served  to  assist  the 
school  administrators  in  maintaining  a positive  school 
climate  and  in  handling  student  discipline  problems. 
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Florida  First  Start  Program- -Florida 
Statute  230.2303 

Most  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  county  do  not  have 
an  on-site  pre-kindergarten  unit.  Of  the  schools  in  this 
study,  two  schools  serve  as  pre-kindergarten  centers.  Once 
students  at  these  centers  complete  the  pre-kindergarten 
program,  they  are  assigned  to  their  designated  schools  within 
the  district. 

Principals  of  schools  with  pre-kindergarten  programs 
found  that  they  have  relatively  few  duties  resulting  from  the 
Florida  First  Start  Program.  The  testing,  staffing,  funding, 
and  implementation  of  the  program  are  all  handled  through  the 
county  office.  The  principal  is  responsible  for  assigning 
classrooms  that  are  used  for  pre-kindergarten  and  for  making 
certain  that  necessary  resources  are  available.  The 
principal  allocates  a location  used  as  a pre-kindergarten 
play  area  and  designates  responsibility  for  maintaining  a 
safe  play  environment  to  the  pre-kindergarten  teachers  and 
the  custodial  staff.  Any  problems  with  facilities  are 
reported  to  the  principal,  who  in  turn  notifies  the  county 
office.  Other  than  serving  as  a liaison  between  the  pre- 
kindergarten on-site  unit  and  the  county  office,  the 
principal  has  no  additional  duties  pertaining  to  the  Florida 
First  Start  Program. 

But  assistant  principals  of  schools  with  on-site  pre- 
kindergarten programs  are  affected  in  several  ways.  The 
assistant  principal  is  the  designee  for  scheduling  all  school 
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events  such  as  special  seasonal  or  curricular  programs,  class 
pictures,  and  lunch  times.  The  advent  of  pre-kindergarten 
programs  in  the  elementary  school  has  added  to  the  number  of 
students  that  needs  to  be  accommodated  in  the  schedules . 

In  this  program,  as  well  as  others,  discipline  also  is 
a concern  for  assistant  principals.  Often  the  young  children 
coming  to  pre-kindergarten  are  immature  and  lacking  in  social 
skills.  Many  of  these  students  come  from  homes  where  there 
is  only  one  parent  or  where  the  family  lives  on  a severely 
limited  income.  Discipline  problems  often  seem  to  perpetuate 
in  this  type  of  environment.  One  assistant  principal  stated, 
"I  deal  with  the  pre-kindergarten  children  in  relation  to 
discipline  matters.  I also  take  time  out  to  talk  to  them 
when  attempts  by  the  teacher  have  failed."  By  having  pre- 
kindergarten students  on  campus,  assistant  principals  viewed 
their  role  as  a disciplinarian  to  be  not  only  intensified  but 
also  more  difficult  since  the  consequences  for  dealing  with 
children  of  this  age  are  often  limited. 

Pre-kindergarten  students  are  provided  bus  services  by 
the  central  office.  In  relation  to  bus  duties,  another 
assistant  principal  explained,  "Part  of  my  duties  entail 
conducting  bus  evacuations  for  the  pre-kindergarten  buses. 

One  problem  I have  to  deal  with  in  terms  of  pre-kindergarten 
buses  is  when  the  bus  takes  a student  home  and  no  parent  is 
there  to  meet  the  bus . By  law  the  bus  driver  cannot  leave 
the  young  child  at  the  house.  They  bring  the  student  back  to 
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the  school.  In  situations  such  as  these,  I have  to  stay  late 
and  try  to  find  someone  to  come  get  the  child.  This  can't  be 
just  anybody.  They  must  be  authorized  by  the  parent.  I have 
spent  hours  of  my  afternoons  making  sure  that  these  children 
get  home  legally  and  safely. " 

By  having  additional  students  at  a particular  school, 
regardless  of  the  type  of  program,  management  tasks  become 
more  cumbersome.  Assistant  principals  of  pre-kindergarten 
schools  found  that  most  of  their  regular  duties,  such  as 
property  inventory,  teacher  evaluation,  handling  discipline 
problems,  dealing  with  parents,  and  ordering  supplies  and 
curriculum  materials,  have  become  more  time  consuming  because 
of  the  addition  of  pre-kindergarten  students. 

Both  principals  and  assistant  principals  viewed  the 
Florida  First  Start  Program  as  a positive  aspect  of  public 
education.  They  believed  that,  since  many  pre-kindergarten 
students  are  considered  to  be  at  risk,  by  getting  them  into 
the  school  system  earlier  educators  can  help  these  young 
students  get  a better  start  in  life  and  eventually  succeed  in 
school.  One  assistant  principal  said,  "I  believe  that  the 
pre-kindergarten  program  in  the  county  offers  a service  that 
possibly  some  of  these  children  would  not  get  any  other 
place.  I think  we  would  be  dealing  with  more  intensity  of 
the  problems  if  they  just  came  in  one  day  without  having 
received  that  help  from  the  pre-kindergarten  program." 

Another  assistant  principal  lamented,  "I  think  many  times 
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schools  are  not  prepared  to  meet  what  is  coming  to  us  in 
terms  of  those  children  out  there  who  are  about  to  enter 
public  education.  The  pre-kindergarten  program  helps  us 
prepare  young  children  for  school.  This  ultimately  helps  all 
teachers  and  administrators,  since  hopefully  many  of  the 
problems  a child  would  exhibit  in  kindergarten  would  have 
been  addressed  in  pre-kindergarten." 

Dropout  Prevention  Services--Florida 
Statute  230.2316 

This  piece  of  legislation  has  made  dropout  prevention 
funding  available  to  schools.  If  a school  is  to  receive  this 
funding,  an  administrator  must  design  the  dropout  program  and 
submit  it  to  the  county  and  the  state,  specifying  how  the 
funds  will  be  used.  Funding  is  allocated  only  to  those 
schools  whose  plans  have  been  approved.  Dropout  prevention 
programs  are  in  place  in  seven  of  the  schools  utilized  in 
this  study. 

In  six  of  those  seven  schools,  the  initial  dropout 
services  plan  sent  to  the  state  for  approval  was  created  by 
the  principal.  In  the  remaining  school,  the  plan  was  written 
by  the  assistant  principal.  The  designs  of  the  dropout 
programs  varied  by  school,  ranging  from  self-contained 
classroom  settings  with  a certified  teacher  to  a "pull-out" 
program  utilizing  teachers  and/or  aides. 

The  principals  viewed  their  administrative  role  in 
relation  to  dropout  prevention  services  as  one  of 
facilitation  and  provision  of  leadership.  Once  the  initial 
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program  has  been  established,  the  principals  rely  on  the 
staff  members  to  perform  their  duties  as  assigned  in  the 
plan.  The  principal  assumes  ultimate  responsibility, 
however,  for  insuring  that  all  funding  and  implementation 
guidelines  have  been  followed  and  that  all  documentation 
requirements  have  been  met.  One  principal  explained,  "I  made 
sure  that  all  of  the  documentation  was  accurate,  that  the 
eligibility  was  correct  for  those  children  that  were  in  the 
program,  that  the  hours  were  accurate,  that  we  had  enough 
hours  to  hold  the  aide,  that  the  paper  trail  was  adequate, 
that  the  FTE  was  accurate,  and  that  we  would  be  covered  in 
case  of  an  audit.  I was  at  the  very  core  of  the  program  as 
far  as  getting  it  set  up  and  making  sure  that  everything  was 
in  order  when  the  students  exited  from  the  program. " When 
dropout  prevention  plans  involved  outside  agencies,  the 
principal  served  as  a liaison  between  the  agencies  and  the 
school . 

While  funding  for  the  dropout  prevention  programs  comes 
from  the  state,  all  principals  acknowledged  that  there  is 
some  cost  incurred  by  the  individual  school.  Principals 
complained  that  teaching  materials  and  other  supplies  needed 
in  most  dropout  classroom  settings  are  not  supplied  by  state 
funding.  Funds  for  these  purposes  came  out  of  the  regular 
school  budget,  thereby  detracting  from  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  regular  education  programs.  One  principal 
explained,  "We  received  no  funding  other  than  for  the  teacher 
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of  the  program.  All  of  the  supplies  and  equipment  had  to 
come  from  our  regular  budget.  This  made  it  very  difficult 
for  me  to  cover  all  expenses,  especially  when  our  money  was 
so  short  already. " As  for  other  resources  needed  for  the 
dropout  prevention  program,  principals  must  find  a way  to 
provide  classroom  space,  furniture,  and  equipment  for  use  in 
the  program.  Since  the  dropout  prevention  program  in  one 
school  involved  the  coordination  of  other  agencies,  that 
principal  also  had  to  provide  office  space,  telephones,  and  a 
computer  for  the  counselors . 

Principals  also  must  be  cautious  about  the  impact  that 
staffing  a dropout  program  can  have  on  the  regular  education 
program.  All  principals  stated  that  they  had  to  design  their 
plans  carefully,  since  the  number  of  teachers  allocated  for 
dropout  programs  directly  relates  to  the  number  of  regular 
education  teachers  allocated  to  each  school.  Principals, 
therefore,  must  be  actively  involved  in  assessing  FTE  values 
placed  on  students  in  dropout  programs,  since  this  can 
significantly  affect  the  regular  education  teacher-pupil 
ratio.  One  principal  explained,  "I  was  very  concerned,  at 
least  for  the  first  year,  that  in  hiring  a dropout  prevention 
teacher  and  subtracting  the  FTE  from  the  basic  education  FTE 
that  it  would  cause  me  to  lose  the  basic  education  teacher 
which  I certainly  did  not  want  to  do . Each  year  I have  to 
look  very  carefully  at  our  projected  FTEs  when  I am  doing 
projections  to  make  sure  that  the  dropout  prevention  program 
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is  not  taking  away  one  of  my  basic  education  teachers.  This 
would  increase  the  student -teacher  ratio  in  the  classroom. " 

Principals  were  assigned  the  duty  of  hiring  and 
evaluating  personnel  to  staff  the  dropout  prevention  program 
in  their  school,  including  teachers,  assistants,  and 
counselors . Many  of  the  principals  felt  that  the  persons 
selected  to  work  with  potential  dropout  students  should  hold 
special  qualifications.  One  principal  explained,  "It  has  to 
be  a special  person  that  will  work  with  students.  It  can't 
be  a person  who  primarily  does  paperwork.  This  person  has  to 
be  willing  to  counsel  and  work  with  the  students  and  work 
with  parents  and  teachers;  to  help  those  students  go  back 
into  the  classroom  regardless  of  what  their  home  situation 
might  be  or  what  their  problem  might  be  as  far  as  their 
learning  disability.  Maybe  the  student  has  been  retained 
. . . maybe  they  have  chronic  absenteeism  or  a different  type 
of  problem  . . . maybe  they're  not  on  grade  level,  can't  read 
or  something  like  that.  The  staff  in  that  classroom  has  to 
be  able  to  help  these  children  function  in  the  classroom  and 
to  accept  themselves  as  they  are  and  to  help  them  to  realize 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses."  While  it  is  desirable  for 
all  teachers  to  have  these  qualities,  it  is  crucial  to  the 
success  of  the  dropout  prevention  program  that  the  proper 
person  be  assigned  to  the  job.  Principals  are  responsible 
for  staffing  the  program  in  the  most  effective  way  possible. 
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Most  principals  in  schools  with  dropout  programs 
delegated  the  responsibility  for  inservice  and  training  to 
the  assistant  principal.  On  occasion  principals  worked  with 
teachers  to  help  them  identify  children  with  at-risk 
characteristics . 

While  principals  did  advocate  the  dropout  prevention 
program,  one  central  problem  that  principals  viewed  as 
detrimental  to  the  mission  of  the  program  was  in  the  area  of 
funding.  Principals  felt  that  if  the  program  is  to  be 
funded,  money  for  teaching  materials  and  other  supplies  also 
should  be  included.  The  drain  on  the  regular  school  budget 
affects  and  is  unfair  to  students  who  are  not  in  need  of 
dropout  services,  and  a great  burden,  therefore,  is  placed  on 
principals  to  find  ways  to  cover  expenses  for  both  the  basic 
education  and  dropout  prevention  programs . Since  at-risk 
students  often  can  be  identified  early  in  life,  many  of  the 
principals  believed  that  more  funding  should  be  given  to  the 
program  so  that  younger  students  may  be  served.  However, 
with  the  constant  threat  of  decreased  funding  for  dropout 
services,  principals  recognized  that  this  is  not  likely  to 
occur . 

Assistant  principals  were  delegated  more  of  the 
management  tasks  when  it  came  to  dropout  prevention  services. 
While  the  principal  allocates  funds  for  dropout  curricular 
materials  and  supplies,  it  is  the  assistant  principal  who  is 
in  charge  of  placing  orders  and  maintaining  inventory  on 
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these  items.  One  assistant  principal  said,  "The  dropout 
prevention  program  at  our  school  is  basically  run  by  the 
principal  and  the  staff  assigned  to  the  program.  My  role 
basically  consists  of  making  sure  the  room  is  equipped  with 
supplies,  computers,  and  things  like  that." 

Assistant  principals  completed  very  little  paperwork 
pertaining  to  dropout  programs.  While  some  helped  complete 
district  reports  and  assisted  in  calculating  FTE  figures,  the 
principal  maintained  responsibility  for  most  of  the  program. 

In  all  dropout  programs  except  for  one,  the  assistant 
principal  has  no  part  in  selecting  personnel  to  staff  the 
program.  The  assistant  principal,  however,  is  sometimes 
responsible  for  evaluating  the  teachers  and/or  assistants  who 
were  hired  to  implement  the  program.  Assistant  principals 
are  responsible  for  planning  training  opportunities  for 
dropout  prevention  teachers  and  for  communicating  with  the 
faculty  the  goals  and  purpose  of  the  dropout  program. 

As  with  the  principals,  assistant  principals  were 
supportive  of  the  dropout  prevention  program.  They  believed 
that  it  helps  at-risk  children  to  succeed  in  school  and  that 
it  targets  those  students  who  "fall  between  the  cracks." 
Assistant  principals  expressed  that  anything  educators  can  do 
to  help  these  students  now  will  benefit  all  of  us  in  the 
future.  One  assistant  principal  stated,  "We  have  an 
increasing  number  of  students  who  come  to  us  that  are 
classified  as  'at  risk.'  In  fact,  we  are  probably  going  to 
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have  to  totally  shift  our  thinking  from  'at  risk'  to  'this  is 
just  the  way  it  is  today. ' I think  we  are  still  defining 
things  in  terms  of  the  way  education  was  in  the  1950s  and  we 
need  to  get  away  from  that."  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
ways  that  dropout  prevention  legislation  has  affected 
administrators  is  that  it  forces  them  to  look  at  students  in 
a different  way  and  to  find  ways  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
this  rapidly  expanding  group  of  students . 

Coordinated  Student  Services  Proaram--Florida 
Statute  230.2313 

The  Coordinated  Student  Services  Program  provides 
guidance  services,  psychological  and  social  work  services, 
occupational  and  placement  services,  and  group  conflict, 
health,  and  suicide  services  for  students.  The  availability 
of  these  services  at  school  has  impacted  the  role  of  the 
principal  and  assistant  principal. 

All  principals  maintained  that  they  have  the 
responsibility  to  select  and  evaluate  the  school  counselor. 
The  school  social  workers  and  psychologists  are  assigned  to 
the  individual  schools  by  the  central  office,  with  the 
principal  having  little  or  nothing  to  say  about  the 
assignment  of  these  professionals.  Principals  are,  however, 
required  to  assess  the  performance  of  these  persons  on  a 
yearly  basis . 

Most  of  the  costs  of  these  special  services  are  incurred 
by  the  central  office.  Principals  stated  that  they  are 
required  to  provide  space,  telephone  access,  and  basic 
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supplies  for  student  service  personnel.  Some  principals 
stated  that  while  this  requirement  is  minimal,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  find  additional  space  for  these  persons-- 
especially  in  the  older  schools  with  limited  space.  Funding 
for  guidance  services  is  extracted  from  the  basic  education 
budget.  One  principal  explained,  "Every  principal  takes  a 
certain  amount  of  money  from  the  operational  budget  and  puts 
it  into  the  guidance  area  so  that  they  can  buy  materials  they 
feel  would  assist  them  as  they  do  their  job  during  the  year. 
Sometimes  they  use  the  funds  to  buy  pamphlets  for  parents  or 
booklets  for  children  who  are  having  a difficult  time  dealing 
with  anger  or  divorce  or  whatever  the  case  may  be.  As  you 
can  see,  there  is  some  impact  on  my  role  as  a financial 
manager,  but  it  is  minimal." 

Most  of  the  tasks  related  to  Coordinated  Student 
Services  Programs  have  been  delegated  by  the  principal  to  the 
guidance  department  staff  members,  including  the  counselor 
and  the  guidance  secretary.  Student  services  programs  have 
become  notorious  for  requiring  massive  amounts  of  paperwork. 
While  the  average  principal  devotes  20%  of  his  time  to 
student  services  issues,  the  majority  of  this  time  is  spent 
reviewing  paperwork,  signing  forms,  and  attending  meetings. 
The  principals  in  the  study  shared  responsibility  for 
attending  student  staffings,  child  study  team  meetings,  and 
I.E.P.  reviews  with  the  assistant  principal.  However,  most 
principals  felt  that  the  child  study  team  meetings  were  the 
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most  informative,  so  they  place  priority  on  attending  those 
meetings.  One  principal  stated,  "We  have  everybody's  brother 
at  child  study  team  meetings.  It  is  one  of  the  nicest  things 
I think  we  have  going.  We  have  a county  health  nurse  there. 
We  have  our  school  nurse.  We  have  our  school  psychologist 
and  our  social  worker.  We  also  have  our  guidance  counselor, 
a basic  education  teacher,  a special  education  teacher,  and 
myself.  We  talk  about  everything  we  can  pull.  ...  If  a 
child  is  having  a problem  in  P.E.,  we  pull  the  P.E.  teacher. 
We  kick  things  around  pretty  well  at  those  meetings.  It 
takes  a lot  of  time,  but  it  helps  us  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students . " 

Another  principal  added,  "Child  study  team  meetings  and 
issues  stemming  from  those  meetings  take  up  a great  deal  of 
my  time.  I personally  sit  in  on  all  of  those  meetings.  I 
want  to  know  when  it's  time  to  make  decisions  what  the 
decision  should  be.  There  are  times  that  I don't  agree  that 
the  child  needs  a particular  service.  I put  it  on  paper  this 
way.  There  are  times  when  it  is  really  not  a clear-cut  case. 
I require  extra  research  and  extra  observation  of  this  child, 
rather  than  making  a hasty  decision.  I am  very  keen  on  being 
cautious.  You  don't  want  to  make  a mistake  that  would  tag  or 
label  a child  or  hurt  a child  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

With  all  of  the  persons  involved  in  the  Coordinated  Student 
Services  Program,  it  is  still  the  principal  who  accepts 
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ultimate  responsibility  for  the  proper  implementation  of  the 
program. 

The  amount  of  paper^A/ork  required  of  the  principal  by  the 
Coordinated  Student  Services  Program  has  prompted  a major 
change  in  the  role  of  the  principal.  Principals  felt  as  if 
they  had  to  be  familiar  with  the  individual  students  referred 
to  the  program,  since  all  of  the  paperwork  had  to  be  signed 
by  the  principal.  One  principal  explained,  "Regardless  of 
who  initiated  the  special  services  referral,  all  referrals 
are  reviewed  and  signed  by  me  before  they  are  sent  to  the 
central  office."  In  order  to  keep  informed,  all  of  the 
principals  participate  in  the  meetings  that  help  to  identify, 
test,  and  place  students  in  special  programs.  Most  of  the 
principals  viewed  the  process  of  identification  and  referral 
to  be  time  consuming  and  demanding.  One  principal  stated, 
"Most  legislation  usually  has  a good  purpose  to  start  out 
with.  But  when  it  comes  to  me,  it's  the  bureaucracy,  waiting 
and  going  through  the  steps,  that  takes  so  much  of  my  time. 

I can't  just  say  'This  child  needs  this--let's  give  it  to 
him. ' I have  to  go  through  all  of  the  steps.  There  are  so 
many  obvious  things  that  could  be  taken  care  of  for  the  kids 
to  get  help  and  here  I have  to  wait  or  some  bureaucratic 
guideline  will  prevent  the  child  from  getting  those 
services . " 

While  the  majority  of  the  work  associated  with  the 
Coordinated  Student  Services  Program  is  assumed  by  the 
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guidance  department  and  other  specialists  from  the  central 
office,  the  principal's  role  has  been  dramatically  affected, 
since  it  is  the  principal  who  is  held  accountable  for  the 
implementation  of  the  program.  To  many  of  the  principals, 
this  awesome  responsibility  has  resulted  in  frustration,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  comment  of  one  principal,  "There  are 
requirements,  but  there  is  no  increased  time  and  there  are  no 
increased  funds.  The  expectation  of  the  job  to  be  done  and 
the  requirement  that  the  job  be  done  correctly  is  there,  but 
sometimes  we  are  not  given  everything  we  need  to  do  what  we 
probably  think  is  a better  job.  Twenty- four  hours  is  all 
we've  got,  and  our  people  are  working  10-hour  days  just  about 
every  day  anyway. " The  amount  of  time  needed  for  principals 
to  properly  oversee  the  Coordinated  Student  Services  Program 
is  substantial  and  has  served  to  change  their  role  as  a 
school  administrator.  They  now  must  rely  heavily  on  the 
guidance  counselors  and  other  professionals  to  see  that 
everything  gets  done.  One  principal  exclaimed,  "Thank 
goodness  they  are  there!  I could  not  do  all  that  is 
required.  I don't  know  of  anyone  who  could  do  all  of  that. 
This  program  is  a resource  for  teachers.  It  is  helping  all 
of  us  with  children  who  are  difficult  and  with  families  who 
are  having  a hard  time.  These  professionals  are  a resource 
for  me  to  use  as  another  strategy  in  discipline.  The 
Coordinated  Student  Services  Program  gives  us  some  place  to 
go  to  get  some  expert  help." 
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Assistant  principals  also  have  been  affected  by  the 
Coordinated  Student  Services  Program.  Many  of  the  assistant 
principals  felt  that  this  program  has  helped  them  more 
effectively  maintain  student  discipline  in  the  school.  The 
assistant  principals  work  closely  with  the  guidance 
department  and  school  social  worker  in  order  to  determine  the 
causes  of  discipline  problems  with  troubled  students.  One 
assistant  principal  explained,  "A  lot  of  the  kids  that  I deal 
with  are  also  frequent  visitors  in  the  guidance  office.  In 
fact,  sometimes  when  they  are  sent  to  me  I wind  up  with  them 
in  the  counselor's  office  because  things  will  come  out  when 
they  start  talking  to  me  that  go  a lot  farther  than  why  they 
just  hit  another  child.  There  are  some  kids  who  have  to  be 
physically  removed  from  class.  The  guidance  counselor  has 
the  ability  to  work  with  and  soothe  excited  kids.  They  can 
calm  them  down.  There  are  many  times  that  the  guidance 
counselor  and  I work  collaboratively . " On  many  occasions 
assistant  principals  referred  students  to  the  guidance 
department  for  counseling  or  for  possible  placement  in  a 
special  program  designed  to  meet  individual  needs.  Assistant 
principals  in  full-service  schools  had  the  luxury  of 
additional  professionals  to  help  them  meet  student  needs. 

"We  often  times  ask  these  people  to  go  to  a parent's  house  to 
gain  insight  into  a problem  that  is  occurring  at  school.  If 
we  have  discipline  problems  and  we  have  continuous  problems 
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getting  in  touch  with  the  parents,  we  ask  our  full-service 
counselor  to  help  us  in  that  manner." 

Most  assistant  principals  are  not  responsible  for  the 
completion  of  any  paperwork  associated  with  the  coordinated 
student  services  programs.  However,  most  assistant 
principals  attended  some  portion  of  the  child  study  team 
meetings  and  staffings. 

The  Coordinated  Student  Services  Program  has  affected 
the  role  of  the  assistant  principal  as  that  of  an  inservice 
coordinator.  Assistant  principals  are  responsible  for 
providing  training  for  teachers  that  focuses  upon  the 
identification  and  referral  of  students  for  special  services. 
As  additional  services  become  available,  the  assistant 
principal  must  provide  teacher  training  that  helps  keep 
teachers  abreast  of  the  vast  array  of  services  available  for 
needy  students.  Assistant  principals  in  the  study  also 
provide  parents  with  inservice  information  pertaining  to 
services  available  for  students.  Often  when  the  assistant 
principal  deals  with  a student  who  is  a recurring  discipline 
problem,  the  parent  will  be  offered  information  about  what 
avenues  can  be  used  with  the  child  in  an  effort  to  help  the 
child  succeed.  In  this  sense,  the  Coordinated  Student 
Services  Program  has  given  assistant  principals  another 
source  of  help  when  dealing  with  discipline. 
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Blueprint  2000 

Both  principals  and  assistant  principals  agreed  that  the 
legislation  having  the  greatest  impact  upon  their  duties  is 
Blueprint  2000.  All  schools  in  Florida  are  required  to 
implement  school  improvement  plans  based  upon  individual 
school  needs  as  perceived  by  parents,  students,  teachers,  and 
community  members . The  formulation  and  implementation  of  the 
school  improvement  plan  as  required  by  Blueprint  2000  is  a 
time-consuming  process  that  has  implications  for  school 
administrators . 

All  principals  in  this  study  are  active  members  of  the 
School  Advisory  Council  (SAC)  and  attend  meetings  regularly. 
Their  role  is  to  provide  structure  for  the  council  and  to 
make  sure  all  guidelines  are  followed  and  that  all  deadlines 
are  met.  The  principal  is  there  to  tell  other  members  what 
is  possible  and  to  help  parents  and  community  members  better 
understand  the  process  of  running  a school.  One  principal 
stated,  "I  think  that  what  is  intended  is  that  the  principal 
is  to  be  an  advisor  to  the  group.  The  principal  should  serve 
as  a facilitator  who  is  there  to  guide,  direct,  and  assist  in 
any  way  he  can."  Another  principal  explained,  "I  help 
formulate  the  agenda  because  there  are  things  that  I bring  to 
the  committee  that  I would  like  their  input  on,  so  we  discuss 
that.  I kind  of  oversee  and  listen,  making  sure  that 
whatever  they  discuss  or  hope  to  accomplish  fits  within  what 
we  want  here  at  the  school  and  also  fits  within  the 
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guidelines  of  the  county.  I try  to  allow  the  advisory 
committee  to  do  the  work,  but  I provide  the  guidance." 

One  of  the  biggest  ways  the  role  of  the  principal  has 
changed  is  the  required  membership  of  parents  and  community 
members  on  the  School  Advisory  Council.  Most  of  the 
principals  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  garner  the  support 
of  parents  who  are  willing  to  serve  on  the  SAC.  One 
principal  complained,  "I  have  found  that  the  idea  of  parents 
assuming  part  of  the  responsibility  for  school  improvement 
exists  only  in  theory.  I still  am  extremely  involved  with 
the  mechanics  of  the  group  by  making  sure  that  the  meetings 
are  scheduled  and  are  on  task  and  that  all  guidelines  are 
being  followed.  I feel  an  awful  lot  of  responsibility  for 
something  that  they  tell  me  that  I am  not  supposed  to  be 
responsible  for."  Another  principal  further  illustrated  this 
problem  when  he  said,  "I  am  finding  as  time  goes  by  that  it 
is  becoming  more  difficult  to  find  people  who  are  willing  to 
participate  and  serve  on  the  SAC.  Not  because  there  is 
diminished  interest  or  care  or  concern,  but  time.  Right  now 
that  is  my  biggest  task,  whether  it  be  with  parents, 
teachers,  or  community  members.  This  is  a hard,  hard  thing. 
At  first  it  was  new  and  exciting,  but  it  has  lost  a lot  of 
its  glimmer.  When  we  took  our  survey  to  parents  this  year,  I 
received  only  two  back.  Now  I have  got  to  get  out  and  beat 
the  bushes  and  try  to  find  folks  who  are  willing  to  serve  on 
the  committee.  This  takes  a lot  of  my  time." 
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Some  of  the  principals  felt  added  pressure  in  the  area 
of  public  relations.  One  principal  explained,  "Some  parents 
become  very  angry  when  I try  to  get  them  to  help  out  with 
school  improvement  issues.  They  think,  'You  are  the  ones  in 
charge;  don't  you  know  what  you're  doing?'  I think  in  this 
particular  area  the  parents  are  working  so  hard  that  they 
just  don't  have  time.  They  have  to  rely  on  us  at  the  school 
to  make  those  decisions  about  education  and  what  is  right  for 
the  kids.  Some  feel  that  they  don't  know  enough  and  are  a 
little  intimidated  by  everything.  They  don't  know  the 
language,  they  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about.  All 
they  know  is  that  they  want  their  children  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write  and  do  math  and  to  be  able  to  get  a job.  Most  of 
the  parents  will  tell  me  'That's  your  department.'  I spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  energy  soliciting  help  from  parents  so 
that  I can  meet  the  requirement  in  Blueprint  2000  for  parent 
representation  on  the  SAC." 

Still  another  problem  with  parent  involvement  stems  from 
the  perceived  "hidden  agenda"  of  some  of  the  parent  SAC 
representatives.  One  principal  stated,  "We  have  parents  who 
are  very  vocal  about  individual  things  that  they  are 
interested  in.  I have  to  do  a lot  of  facilitative  training 
with  the  parents  in  terms  of  what  the  role  of  the  parent  and 
teacher  is.  That  takes  a great  deal  of  my  time.  Just 
getting  everybody  at  the  same  level  of  understanding  takes  a 
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couple  of  years.  Then,  of  course,  the  members'  term  is  up 
and  we  get  new  members  and  we  have  to  start  all  over  again." 

Many  of  the  principals  viewed  teacher  membership  on  the 
SAC  to  be  a very  positive  influence  on  school  improvement 
efforts  and  felt  that  the  collaborative  relationship  between 
teachers  and  administration  helped  make  the  principal's  role 
less  demanding.  One  principal  stated,  "Serving  on  the  SAC 
with  teachers  has  made  us  more  like  partners.  It  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  share  information  and  gain  a wealth  of 
knowledge.  We  have  a greater  appreciation  of  one  another." 
Another  principal  said,  "I  have  worked  with  many  of  the 
teachers  who  serve  on  the  SAC  for  at  least  8 years,  but  I'm 
seeing  a different  side  of  them  when  they  are  in  a different 
role--a  leadership  role.  They  have  a good  pulse  on  the 
faculty  in  terms  of  how  people  feel.  This  helps  me  as  I make 
decisions  that  affect  the  school." 

Principals  in  the  study  viewed  their  role  as  a finance 
and  resource  manager  to  have  changed  as  a result  of  Blueprint 
2000.  All  expenditures  of  school  improvement  funds  and  most 
of  the  funds  in  the  basic  budget  are  tied  directly  to  the 
individual  school  improvement  plan.  Principals  are  more 
restricted  in  what  they  are  allowed  to  purchase  for  the 
school.  All  expenditures  must  be  documented  as  having  a 
direct  relationship  to  school  improvement  plan  goals  and 
objectives.  In  addition,  principals  must  allow  input  from 
parents,  teachers,  students,  and  community  members  to  help 
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direct  the  use  of  school  improvement  funds.  This  reflects  a 
dramatic  difference  in  how  the  principal  handles  school 
budget  matters . 

Perhaps  the  biggest  complaint  of  principals  in  relation 
to  Blueprint  2000  is  their  added  responsibilities  for 
completing  paperwork  pertaining  to  the  legislation.  All 
principals  in  the  study  reported  having  to  complete  midyear 
evaluations,  reviews,  and  summaries  of  the  school  improvement 
plan.  Almost  all  of  the  principals  have  an  active  part  in 
writing  the  plan.  One  of  the  most  cumbersome  pape2rwork  tasks 
is  preparing  documentation  that  shows  that  the  goals  and 
objectives  have  been  met.  Principals  assumed  a great  portion 
of  this  task. 

Many  principals  found  the  ever-changing  paper-work 
requirements  that  occur  each  year  to  be  a great  source  of 
frustration,  and  one  that  makes  their  job  more  difficult. 

One  principal  stated,  "The  state  has  certain  things,  like 
their  concept  of  adequate  process,  that  they  add  in  new  each 
year . We  had  to  go  back  to  our  plan  and  put  in  adequate 
progress  measures.  It  would  have  been  easier  to  do  it  the 
first  time  rather  than  going  back  to  make  it  fit.  In  terms 
of  reports  like  that,  we  do  a lot  of  things  more  than  once. 
That  is  aggravating,  and  people  get  discouraged  about  it. 
Sooner  or  later  we  have  to  get  this  process  right." 

Principals  in  this  study  also  believed  their  role  in 
hiring  instructional  personnel  to  have  changed  as  a result  of 
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Blueprint  2000.  No  longer  are  principals  looking  for  just 
someone  who  is  an  effective  teacher.  Principals  now  must 
look  for  teachers  whose  strengths  are  in  conjunction  with 
what  is  desired  in  the  school  improvement  plan.  One 
principal  explained,  "I  have  to  look  at  what  we've  set  out  to 
accomplish,  what  goals  we've  established,  and  what  strategies 
we  are  going  to  use  to  get  there.  I then  look  for  personnel 
who  will  help  us  meet  our  goals." 

Finally,  principals  expressed  concern  over  the 
increasing  lack  of  control  they  are  experiencing  in  their 
role  as  school  administrators.  They  believed  principals  are 
being  held  solely  responsible  for  their  school's  progress  (or 
lack  thereof)  but  are  not  being  given  the  freedom  to  do  what 
they  feel  is  best  for  the  children  in  their  school.  One 
principal  lamented,  "While  legislators  touted  school  based 
management  and  the  freedom  of  the  stakeholders  to  do  things, 
that  isn't  true.  It  doesn't  exist.  Either  through  the  state 
department  or  through  the  county,  still  the  principal  has 
minimal  control  over  what  goes  on. " Another  principal 
agreed,  "The  trust  element  I don't  think  is  there  yet.  We 
are  experiencing  only  partial  school  based  management."  Yet 
another  principal  expressed  the  same  concern,  "Board  members 
are  unwilling  to  relinquish  power  to  the  schools.  It's  a 
matter  of  transfer  of  power.  The  legislature  says  they  will 
give  us  power.  I think  they  want  to  give  us  power,  but  can't 
quite  let  go--hence  all  of  the  rules  and  regulations."  The 
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principals  in  this  study  found  that  dealing  with  all  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  as  stipulated  in  Blueprint  2000  has 
become  very  time  consuming,  with  many  of  them  devoting  at 
least  75%  of  their  time  to  issues  relating  to  Blueprint  2000. 

The  assistant  principal's  role  also  has  been  affected 
by  the  passage  of  Blueprint  2000.  Most  of  the  assistant 
principals  in  this  study  have  assumed  duties  directly  related 
to  the  first  goal  of  the  plan--readiness  to  begin  school. 
Examples  of  tasks  completed  by  assistant  principals  include 
creating  brochures  that  provide  information  to  parents 
specifying  what  children  need  to  know  upon  entering 
kindergarten,  working  directly  with  feeder  preschools, 
working  closely  with  kindergarten  teachers,  assisting  in 
kindergarten  screening  activities,  writing  grants  for 
activities  that  promote  school  readiness,  and  implementing  a 
staggered  enrollment  program  that  allows  kindergarten 
students  to  begin  school  on  different  days  in  an  effort  to 
have  smaller  class  sizes  and  to  allow  for  a more  personalized 
orientation  to  kindergarten.  Assistant  principals  are  more 
involved  in  activities  dealing  with  goal  one  than  any  other 
goal  of  Blueprint  2000. 

Assistant  principals  in  this  study  do  not  have  as  active 
of  a role  in  the  School  Advisory  Committee  as  do  the 
principals.  Many  assistant  principals  simply  attend  the 
meetings  in  the  capacity  of  an  observer.  Only  a few  actually 
assist  in  the  writing  of  the  school  improvement  plan. 
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Assistant  principals  were  greatly  impacted  in  their  role 
as  an  inservice  coordinator.  Blueprint  2000  requires  that 
all  professional  development  activities  be  directly  related 
to  the  goals  and  objectives  within  the  individual  school 
improvement  plan.  Until  the  current  year,  school 
administrators  had  to  provide  teachers  with  the  opportunity 
to  attend  at  least  35  hours  of  school  improvement  training 
each  year.  While  the  3 5 -hour  requirement  has  been 
eliminated,  the  responsibility  still  is  upon  the  assistant 
principal  to  assess  faculty  inservice  needs,  correlate  these 
needs  to  the  school  improvement  plan,  and  to  plan  training 
opportunities  for  the  teachers  and  staff. 

Assistant  principals  viewed  the  issue  of  teacher 
involvement  as  a positive  change  in  the  way  schools  are  run. 
One  assistant  principal  stated,  "I  think  Blueprint  2000  has 
changed  the  image  of  both  teachers  and  administrators  in  the 
way  they  view  one  another.  I think  you  see  more  of  a team 
that  is  all  in  this  together--more  of  a camaraderie  between 
administration  and  teachers.  That  certainly  makes  my  job 
easier!"  Another  assistant  principal  stated,  "It  is  now 
easier  for  me  to  work  with  the  teachers.  They  feel  like  they 
are  a part  of  the  school  and  that  administration  is  working 
with  them  and  listening  to  their  views.  As  a result,  the 
teachers  are  working  their  hardest  to  carry  out  whatever  we 
are  trying  to  achieve."  Another  assistant  principal  agreed, 
"There  is  just  a lot  of  P.R.  work  that  you  do  in 
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administration  to  make  sure  that  everyone  is  happy  and  that 
everybody  feels  good  about  what  they  are  doing." 

Several  of  the  assistant  principals  in  this  study  work 
closely  with  the  teachers  in  an  effort  to  obtain  grant 
funding  for  school  improvement  projects.  One  assistant 
principal  said,  "I  have  gotten  to  work  with  a lot  of 
different  teachers  on  nights  and  weekends.  We  come  in  and 
order  pizza  and  work  late  hours.  I think  it  is  good  to  model 
to  them  that  I want  to  work  with  them  to  do  what  we  can  do  to 
bring  their  ideas  to  fruition.  I just  do  anything  I can  to 
show  them  I am  willing  to  do  the  dirty  work  with  them,  too, 
and  not  just  sit  back  and  watch  them  while  they  go  out  and  do 
all  of  the  work." 

Assistant  principals  in  the  study  also  favorably  viewed 
the  inclusion  of  parents  in  the  school  improvement  process . 
One  assistant  principal  stated,  "I  think  it  has  pulled 
parents  more  into  the  actual  nuts  and  bolts  operation  of  what 
is  required  of  the  school.  I think  most  parents  think  of 
parent  involvement  as  coming  in  and  running  off  dittos  or 
cutting  out  pictures.  Most  of  them  do  not  have  a clue  as  to 
budget,  as  to  the  paperwork,  how  you  have  to  write  up  plans 
for  all  inservice,  how  you  have  to  write  a purchase  order  for 
everything,  how  there  are  just  all  the  regulations.  Most 
parents  that  have  gotten  involved  are  just  diombfounded  when 
they  learn  of  the  steps  we  have  to  take  to  get  something  done 
in  the  public  education  system.  For  the  parents  who  have 
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become  involved  on  the  SAC  or  one  of  the  improvement 
committees,  it  has  been  an  eye  opening  experience.  This 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  parent  has  helped  me  be  able 
to  do  my  job  in  the  sense  that  I have  gained  their  support 
and  that  they  understand  why  I do  the  things  I do . It  all 
goes  back  to  effective  public  relations."  Another  assistant 
principal  agreed,  "The  more  involvement  I have  with  parents, 
the  easier  my  job  becomes.  They  are  in  the  trenches  with  us, 
helping  us  to  find  money  and  ways  to  achieve  things  that  we 
need.  The  more  active  they  are  with  us,  the  less  complaints 
they  are  going  to  have  because  they  know  our  hearts  are  in 
the  right  place  and  that  we  are  trying  the  best  we  can  to 
help  their  children." 

From  the  responses  of  principals  and  assistant 
principals,  it  appears  that  their  roles  have  changed  as  a 
result  of  Blueprint  2000,  but  in  very  different  ways. 
Principals  are  responsible  for  meeting  with  the  School 
Advisory  Council  and  for  helping  write  and  implement  the 
school  improvement  plan.  Principals  are  primarily 
responsible  for  the  extensive  paperwork  required  by  the 
legislation.  In  contrast,  assistant  principals  have  assumed 
more  of  a public  relations  role  with  the  teachers  and 
parents,  working  to  insure  that  everyone  has  the  resources 
and  information  necessary  to  meet  school  improvement  goals 
and  objectives. 
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Wrap -UP 

In  order  to  address  other  questions  in  this  study, 
principals  and  assistant  principals  were  asked  three 
questions  as  the  final  segment  of  the  interview.  Their 
responses  are  analyzed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Principals  viewed  legislative  changes  within  the  past  15 
years  to  be  mostly  positive  in  that  they  are  aimed  to  better 
meet  the  needs  of  today's  children  in  a changing  society. 
However,  most  principals  viewed  the  way  in  which  these 
legislative  initiatives  are  being  carried  out  as  negative, 
since  most  of  the  laws  require  excessive  amounts  of  paperwork 
and,  as  one  principal  stated,  "There's  always  too  many 
strings  attached. " Most  of  the  principals  complained  that 
their  job  has  been  made  more  difficult  since  legislative 
mandates  require  them  to  provide  a myriad  of  services  to 
students,  but  all  too  often  adequate  funding  is  not  provided. 

With  the  exception  of  Blueprint  2000,  principals  viewed 
the  most  dramatic  changes  in  their  administrative  role  to  be 
the  emphasis  on  special  needs  students.  With  the  passage  of 
the  IDEA  and  the  ADA,  principals  are  now  dealing  with  many 
types  of  students  that  before  were  not  served  in  the  public 
schools.  This  has  forced  many  principals  to  obtain 
additional  training  in  the  legal  aspects  of  special 
education,  in  addition  to  finding  new  ways  to  communicate 
with  and  discipline  special  needs  students.  Most  principals 
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believed  that  the  focus  on  special  needs  children  will 
continue  to  guide  future  legislative  action. 

Most  of  the  principals  expressed  a concern  in  their 
rapidly  changing  role  as  a facilitator  of  services  for  at- 
risk  students.  One  principal  stated,  "I  am  thinking  about 
all  of  the  things  that  are  in  place  right  now,  and  again  it 
seems  that  we  are  becoming  very  service  oriented,  very  much 
toward  the  at-risk  child.  They  have  totally  forgotten  about 
the  average  and  the  above-average  child.  All  the  money  is 
spent  on  at-risk  children.  There  is  a major  population 
source  that  is  not  getting  anything  special  from  public 
education,  and  they  should  be  if  we  want  to  get  ahead  of 
other  countries  and  other  nations.  We  need  to  start  focusing 
our  energies  on  some  of  the  average  and  above-average 
students . " 

Many  of  the  principals  believed  the  schools  are  taking 
on  too  much  responsibility  in  raising  the  children  and  that 
educators  are  now  taking  on  the  role  of  the  parents . One 
principal  said,  "I  know  for  a fact  that  in  time  you  will  see 
the  school  involved  in  the  family  from  birth  in  the  hospital 
right  on  to  when  that  child  graduates  from  high  school.  I 
also  think  you  will  see  the  HRS  organization  become  a 
physical  part  of  every  school  campus."  Another  principal 
exclaimed,  "I  don't  see  a light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  We 
keep  being  asked  to  do  more,  more,  more.  There  is  no  hope  of 
the  principal's  job  getting  any  easier." 
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In  relation  to  school  improvement,  many  of  the 
principals  predicted  that  local  school  districts  and, 
consequently,  individual  schools  will  be  given  more  autonomy. 
One  principal  explained,  "I  think  we  are  at  a crossroad  where 
the  legislature  is  desperately  trying  to  redefine  schools  by 
the  year  2000  but  to  do  so  without  controlling  at  the  school 
level.  We  have  those  who  would  like  to  see  schools  strictly 
academic . Then  we  have  the  other  extreme  that  wants  us  to 
take  them  from  birth  to  death  and  nurture  them.  We  have  got 
to  look  at  what  we  and  our  society  as  a whole  want  children 
to  be  able  to  do  when  they  exit  school  and  then  focus  on 
that."  As  local  schools  gain  more  autonomy,  so  will  the 
principal.  Initiatives  such  as  Blueprint  2000  provide 
leadership  authority  to  not  only  the  principal  but  also  to 
students,  teachers,  parents,  and  other  community  members. 

One  principal  stated,  "A  principal's  authority  will  not  be 
given  away.  It  will  just  be  shared  with  other  stakeholders." 

Like  principals,  assistant  principals  also  believed  that 
one  of  the  biggest  changes  in  their  role  as  administrators 
lies  in  the  areas  of  meeting  special  student  needs . One 
assistant  principal  stated,  "I  think  we  will  continue  to  be 
required  to  provide  more  and  more  services,  but  I don't  hear 
anything  about  more  dollars  to  do  that--to  pay  additional 
personnel  to  do  the  jobs  that  we  are  expected  to  do.  We  are 
beginning  to  wear  more  and  more  hats . There  are  some 
important  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed,  but  the  'how' 
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seems  to  be  missing--how  do  we  do  this  without  it  costing 
anything?"  Many  of  the  assistant  principals  were  concerned 
about  the  legislative  trend  that  is  providing  more  programs 
for  special  needs  students.  One  principal  observed,  "I  see 
there  being  more  special  programs  for  more  special  interest 
groups.  I see  the  regular  education  classroom  gradually 
being  chipped  away  and  more  special  services,  special 
options,  and  special  programs  being  offered.  While  the 
special  programs  are  good,  they  are  not  funded,  and  I think 
many  of  them  are  not  thought  through  longevity-wise.  I think 
most  of  them  are  thought  through  with  the  interest  of  the 
students  first,  but  with  little  regard  to  the  education 
profession. " 

Most  of  the  assistant  principals  also  viewed  student 
services  legislation  to  be  a major  source  of  added 
responsibility  in  their  administrative  role.  One  assistant 
principal  exclaimed,  "Pretty  soon  I think  we  are  going  to  see 
doctors  in  every  school  giving  children  physicals.  The  full- 
service  schools--!  can  see  where  they  are  really  needed, 
where  it  is  very  tough  for  parents  who  don't  have 
transportation  or  financial  resources  to  get  their  kids  taken 
care  of.  I think  for  situations  like  those  it  is  fine  that 
the  school  is  taking  it  on.  But  so  much  has  been  put  on  us, 
for  the  schools  to  take  on  that  education  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  incidental  things  you  do  when  you  are  not  doing  all  of 
these  other  social  services.  I have  a hunch  it  is  going  to 
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keep  on  to  where  we  just  provide  more  and  more  services  for 
the  families."  Another  assistant  principal  agreed,  "We  do 
everything  and  parents  expect  us  to  do  everything,  but  we 
only  have  the  children  6 hours  a day.  Much  of  the 
legislation  is  taking  away  responsibility  of  the  parents  and 
is  placing  that  burden  on  the  school  administrator  and  the 
teachers . " 


CHAPTER  VI 

SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  PRACTICE 
Suininarv  of  the  Research 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  how  federal 
and  state  legislation  and  litigation  enacted  since  1980  has 
affected  the  role  of  elementary  school  administrators  in  one 
Florida  public  school  district.  The  focus  of  this 
investigation  was  upon  the  school-based  principal  and 
assistant  principal.  The  researcher  utilized  case  study 
methodology  to  conduct  the  study.  Document  analysis  of 
federal  and  state  legislation  and  litigation  and  the 
systematic  interviewing  of  23  administrators  served  as  a 
source  of  data  for  the  study. 

The  researcher  found  that  much  of  the  student  services 
legislation  passed  since  1980  has  changed  the  roles  of  the 
principal  and  assistant  principal.  Administrators  viewed  the 
most  dramatic  change  in  their  roles  to  have  occurred  in 
response  to  Blueprint  2000.  The  creation  of  school 
improvement  plans,  the  formation  of  School  Advisory  Councils, 
and  the  documentation  requirements  have  placed  great  demands 
on  the  time  and  energies  of  the  school-based  principal  and 
assistant  principal. 
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Other  student  service  legislation  that  has  affected  the 
role  of  the  principal  and  assistant  principal  includes  the 
IDEA  and  the  ADA.  These  two  laws  assure  that  the  needs  of 
exceptional  students  are  met  in  the  public  school.  School 
administrators  have  experienced  that  the  inclusion  of  special 
needs  students  in  the  school  has  brought  on  a newly  defined 
role  for  the  principal  and  assistant  principal.  They  now  are 
responsible  for  insuring  that  all  federal  and  state 
guidelines  are  followed  in  relation  to  the  referral,  testing, 
and  placement  of  special  education  students.  This  includes 
attending  numerous  meetings  for  each  child  referred  to  a 
special  program,  participating  in  lEP  reviews,  and 
maintaining  close  contact  with  the  parents  of  special 
education  students.  The  assistant  principal  has  the 
additional  duties  of  providing  and  maintaining  an  inventory 
of  special  curriculum  materials  and  adaptive  technology 
devices  utilized  with  exceptional  needs  children. 

Principals  and  assistant  principals  have  found  that 
their  role  as  coordinators  for  student  services  is  changing 
as  a result  of  the  many  programs  now  available  for  students 
in  the  school  setting.  The  pre-kindergarten  program,  the 
breakfast  program,  the  school  resource  officer  program,  and 
the  dropout  prevention  program  are  examples  of  services  now 
offered  to  students  in  the  public  school  system.  While  these 
programs  add  to  the  duties  of  the  school  administrator  in  the 
form  of  scheduling  and  discipline  and  in  the  fact  that  the 
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administrators  are  responsible  for  a greater  number  of 
students  on  campus,  these  programs  do  not  substantially  alter 
the  duties  of  the  school  based  administrator.  In  fact, 
administrators  believe  that  the  presence  of  these  programs  in 
the  school  actually  has  helped  them  perform  their  duties. 

Principals  and  assistant  principals  favorably  viewed 
current  student  service  legislation  as  a positive  force  in 
public  education  that  is  helping  meet  the  needs  of  today's 
students.  A major  problem,  however,  is  that  the  funding  that 
accompanies  the  new  programs  is  perceived  to  be  inadequate, 
thereby  forcing  principals  to  find  new  sources  of  funding  for 
these  new  programs.  Many  of  the  principals  expressed  concern 
that  the  current  legislative  trend  is  to  continue  to  add  to 
the  services  for  special  and  at-risk  students,  while  losing 
focus  of  the  average  regular  education  students.  They  also 
believed  that  their  changing  role  will  continue  to  focus  more 
upon  the  coordination  of  student  services  rather  than  the 
facilitation  of  instruction  for  all  students.  Principals  and 
assistant  principals  do  not  anticipate  that  this  trend  is 
likely  to  change  in  the  near  future. 

Principals  and  assistant  principals  in  both  rural  and 
suburban  areas  were  included  in  the  study  in  order  to 
determine  if  there  were  any  differences  in  the  perceptions 
among  these  two  groups  of  administrators.  Based  on  extensive 
interview  data,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  major 
differences  between  the  perceptions  of  how  student  service 
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legislation  has  affected  the  role  of  the  principal  or 
assistant  principal.  Most  of  the  programs  that  have  been 
created  as  a result  of  federal  and  stare  student  service 
legislation  are  implemented  in  all  of  the  schools,  regardless 
of  their  location  within  the  county.  Some  schools  offer  pre- 
kindergarten services  or  are  designated  as  special  education 
centers  within  the  county,  thereby  adding  to  the  duties  of 
those  particular  administrators.  This  does  not,  however, 
result  in  differing  perceptions  that  can  be  measured  in  terms 
of  the  location  of  the  school  or  administrator. 

Implications  for  Practice 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  the  role  of  the 
principal  and  assistant  principal  is  now  focusing  upon  school 
improvement  initiatives  and  the  provision  of  services  for 
special  needs  and  at-risk  students.  This  new  focus  has 
ramifications  for  school-based  and  county-based 
administrators,  teachers,  parents,  and  educators  at  the 
university  level. 

With  the  increased  responsibility  for  school  improvement 
and  the  advent  of  the  School  Advisory  Council,  administrators 
are  experiencing  a change  in  the  way  schools  traditionally 
are  run.  With  this  change  comes  a different  style  of 
leadership  and  the  inclusion  of  more  people  in  making 
decisions  that  affect  the  school.  Programs  that  are  designed 
to  prepare  the  administrator  will  need  to  have  a different 
focus.  Skills  that  will  help  administrators  effectively 
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implement  school  improvement  strategies  will  need  to  be 
addressed,  along  with  instruction  for  assessing  school 
progress  and  designing  school-wide  objectives  and  goals. 
Facilitative  leadership  and  communication  skills  for  dealing 
with  teachers,  parents,  and  community  members  will  need  to  be 
stressed  so  that  administrators  can  effectively  interact  with 
all  of  the  people  who  are  now  involved  in  the  school 
improvement  process. 

Administrator  preparation  programs  also  will  need  to 
address  the  changing  focus  on  special  education  programs  and 
the  impact  those  programs  have  on  the  role  of  the 
administrator.  Legislation  and  litigation  is  continuing  to 
focus  upon  the  needs  of  special  students,  and  this  is 
affecting  the  duties  assumed  by  principals  and  assistant 
principals.  Many  programs  currently  require  future 
administrators  to  study  only  one  course  about  legal  issues  in 
education.  In  addition,  most  administrators  who  have 
graduated  with  a degree  in  regular  education  have  taken  only 
one  or  two  courses  in  special  education  throughout  their 
entire  educational  preparation  experience.  Administrator 
preparation  programs  need  to  address  the  rapidly  changing 
legal  responsibilities  of  administrators  in  relation  to 
special  education.  With  more  services  being  offered  in  the 
schools,  the  administrator  is  responsible  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  a more  diverse  population  of  students.  The  school 
administrator  is  responsible  for  adhering  to  all  of  the  legal 
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guidelines  included  in  the  special  education  legislation. 
Administrator  preparation  programs,  therefore,  need  to  focus 
more  heavily  upon  all  aspects  of  special  education  and  better 
prepare  future  administrators  for  the  responsibilities  that 
come  with  dealing  with  special  education  legislation. 

Many  programs  now  are  being  offered  in  the  schools  that 
focus  upon  at-risk  students.  Educators  realize  that  they  now 
deal  with  a wholly  different  type  of  student  than  was  in  the 
school  20  years  ago.  With  the  provision  of  new  services 
offered  at  the  school,  the  administrator  now  is  involved  in 
meeting  not  only  the  academic  needs  of  students  but  also 
their  social,  emotional,  and  physical  needs  as  well. 
Administrator  preparation  programs  need  to  provide  guidance 
for  future  administrators  in  areas  such  as  dealing  with 
outside  agencies,  identifying  and  dealing  with  at-risk 
students,  and  coordinating  student  service  programs  at  the 
school  level. 

Administrator  preparation  programs  at  the  county  level 
also  need  to  address  the  changing  role  of  the  school 
principal  and  assistant  principal.  All  schools  are  required 
to  offer  services  for  special  education  students.  Some 
schools  serve  as  special  education  centers  and  provide  a more 
complete  array  of  special  programs.  Therefore,  all  future 
administrators  need  to  be  well-versed  in  how  to  deal  with 
special  education  students  and  how  to  adhere  to  the  legal 
guidelines  of  special  education  legislation.  The  programs 
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designed  by  the  county  need  to  reflect  the  emphasis  on 
special  education.  Training  offered  to  present 
administrators  also  needs  to  address  current  issues  in 
special  education  legislation  so  they  can  remain  abreast  of 
the  changes  and  continue  to  perform  in  compliance  with 
legislative  guidelines. 

Administrator  training  at  the  county  level  also  needs  to 
focus  upon  the  provision  of  other  student  services  such  as 
dropout  prevention  and  early  intervention  programs,  medical 
services,  and  other  programs  that  deal  with  at-risk  students. 
Some  of  the  principals  in  this  study  had  not  yet  implemented 
a dropout  prevention  or  pre-kindergarten  program  simply 
because  they  did  not  have  enough  information  about  how  to  get 
started  or  how  to  write  the  plan  required  by  the  state. 
Training  needs  to  be  provided  by  the  county  in  order  to  equip 
administrators  with  the  tools  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  students.  Training  needs  to  be  ongoing  so  that 
legislative  changes  that  may  occur  are  communicated  to  the 
administrators.  Administrators  also  could  benefit  from 
attending  regularly  scheduled  articulation  meetings  with 
other  administrators  to  discuss  what  programs  are  being 
offered  at  their  schools,  what  techniques  or  services  have 
been  successful,  and  to  determine  how  efforts  can  be  combined 
to  better  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  today's  children. 

The  changing  student  services  role  of  the  principal  and 
assistant  principal  has  had  an  impact  on  the  amount  of  time 
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administrators  have  to  devote  to  other  school-related  issues. 
With  increasing  demands  come  the  need  for  administrators  to 
delegate  some  tasks  to  other  educators  or  staff  members. 
County  training  opportunities  and  administrator  preparation 
programs,  therefore,  also  should  address  the  concepts  of  time 
management  and  delegation. 

Guidance  counselors  have  assumed  many  of  the  paperwork 
responsibilities  that  go  along  with  student  service 
legislation--especially  the  Coordinated  Student  Services 
Program  and  the  IDEA.  Indeed,  many  counselors  spend  more  of 
their  time  completing  paperwork  than  counseling  students. 
Educators  need  to  assess  how  school  guidance  counselors  are 
currently  being  utilized  in  the  schools  and,  subsequently, 
determine  how  guidance  departments  can  be  staffed  to  maximize 
the  services  of  the  school  guidance  counselors. 

Implications  for  Further  Research 

While  the  principal  and  assistant  principal  have  assumed 
additional  duties  in  relation  to  the  Coordinated  Student 
Services  Program,  ESOL,  and  legislation  involving  special 
education  students,  many  of  the  duties  have  been  delegated  to 
the  guidance  counselor  at  the  individual  schools.  Many  of 
the  principals  stated  that  they  relied  heavily  upon  their 
guidance  counselor  to  insure  that  all  guidelines  are 
followed;  all  paperwork  is  completed  accurately;  all  testing 
and  placement  is  conducted  properly;  and  that  all  referral 
meetings,  staffings,  lEP  reviews,  and  other  required  meetings 
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are  scheduled  as  mandated.  Indeed,  the  principal  and 
assistant  principal  could  not  comply  with  all  of  the 
legislative  requirements  involved  in  student  service 
legislation  if  it  were  not  for  the  help  of  the  guidance 
counselor.  To  expand  the  body  of  research  in  determining  the 
impact  of  student  service  legislation,  studies  need  to  be 
conducted  to  determine  how  this  legislation  has  affected  the 
role  of  the  school  guidance  counselor.  This  will  enable 
educators  and  lawmakers  to  obtain  an  accurate  assessment  of 
how  student  service  legislation  has  affected  the  educational 
process  in  the  school . 

School  improvement  initiatives  have  spawned  major 
changes  in  the  way  schools  are  organized.  Blueprint  2000  has 
had  a significant  impact  on  the  role  of  the  principal  and 
assistant  principal.  With  the  creation  of  the  School 
Advisory  Council  comes  a shared  responsibility  for  school 
improvement.  This  study  has  illustrated  how  the  role  of  the 
school  administrator  has  changed  in  response  to  Blueprint 
2000.  Since  the  classroom  teacher  is  responsible  for 
implementing  and  documenting  many  of  the  school  improvement 
strategies  and  also  since  the  classroom  teacher  has  a voice 
in  the  school  improvement  process,  the  role  of  the  teacher 
has  certainly  changed.  Additional  research  pertaining  to  the 
changing  role  of  the  teacher  in  relation  to  school 
improvement  could  provide  useful  information  for  educators . 
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Teacher  preparation  programs  could  be  revised  to  address  the 
needs  of  future  teachers  as  they  relate  to  school  improvement 
initiatives . 

The  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  has  been  affected  also 
by  the  passage  of  special  education  legislation  such  as  the 
IDEA  and  ADA.  An  increasing  number  of  students  are  being 
identified  as  needing  special  education  services.  While  many 
of  these  students  are  placed  in  special  education  classrooms, 
a large  number  of  these  students  still  spend  some  portion  of 
their  school  day  in  a regular  education  classroom.  This 
results  in  the  teacher  working  around  numerous  schedules  for 
different  students  and  having  to  plan  activities  that  meet 
student  instructional  needs  on  varying  levels.  With  the 
large  class  size  found  in  many  schools  around  the  country, 
planning  for  individual  student  needs  often  can  prove  to  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Additional  research  is  needed 
to  assess  how  the  inclusion  of  special  education  students  has 
affected  the  role  of  the  regular  classroom  teacher.  Once 
again,  such  information  could  prove  useful  to  those 
responsible  for  designing  teacher  preparation  programs  so 
that  the  teachers  of  the  future  are  better  prepared  to  meet 
the  demands  of  today's  special  children. 

Student  services  legislation  has  made  programs  such  as 
dropout  prevention  and  early  intervention  (pre-kindergarten) 
available  to  at-risk  students.  An  enormous  amount  of  money 
is  allocated  to  these  programs  each  year.  Existing  research 
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on  the  effectiveness  of  these  types  of  programs  is 
conflicting.  While  some  researchers  state  that  these 
programs  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  at-risk  students, 
other  researchers  claim  that  the  benefits  of  the  program  are 
short-lived  and  that  the  cost  is  too  great  for  the  gain. 

With  the  large  amount  of  funding  appropriated  to  these 
programs,  continued  research  is  necessary  to  determine  if  the 
programs  do  indeed  meet  the  needs  of  at-risk  students  and  at 
what  cost. 

The  schools  have  taken  on  increasing  responsibility  for 
helping  to  insure  that  students'  academic,  physical,  and 
social  needs  are  met.  As  educators  we  must  continue  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  student  services  programs  and 
other  efforts  to  reach  students.  Today's  students  are 
tomorrow's  leaders.  We  must  strive  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
children  so  that  they  will  have  a worthwhile  future. 


APPENDIX  A 

ADMINISTRATOR  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 

Administrator's  Name  

Name  of  School  

Interview  Date  Interview  Time 


This  interview  is  divided  into  three  sections.  Section  one 
covers  general  information  about  you  and  your  educational 
background.  Section  two  pertains  to  federal  and  state 
legislation  and  includes  statutes  relating  to  students  with 
disabilities,  ESOL,  the  K-6  Breakfast  Program,  Youth  Resource 
Officers,  Pre-K,  Dropout  Prevention,  Coordinated  Student 
Services,  and  concludes  with  questions  pertaining  to 
Blueprint  2000.  The  last  section  focuses  on  wrapping  up  the 
interview  and  obtaining  answers  to  more  global  issues. 

Please  answer  the  questions  honestly  and  provide  as  much 
detail  as  possible. 

Narrative  summaries  of  your  responses  will  be  included  in  my 
study.  However,  neither  your  name,  your  school  name,  nor  the 
county's  name  will  be  revealed.  Do  you  have  any  questions  or 
concerns  before  we  proceed? 


GENERAL  INFORMATION: 

1.  How  many  years  have  you  been  involved  in  education? 

2 . How  many  years  have  you  been  a part  of  the  educational 
process  in  this  county? 

3 . How  many  years  have  you  been  a school  administrator? 

Of  this  amount  of  time,  how  many  years  were  spent  in 
elementary  school  administration? 

4.  What  is  your  current  position? 

5.  Approximately  how  many  students  attend  this  school? 
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6.  How  would  you  describe  the  socio-economic  status  of  the 
students  who  attend  your  school?  (Can  be  gauged  by  the 
percent  of  students  that  are  on  free  or  reduced  lunch.) 

7 . About  how  many  students  in  your  school  are  enrolled  in  a 
special  education  program? 

Narrative : 

Several  studies  have  been  conducted  to  determine  the  role  of 
the  school  administrator.  These  studies  have  shown  that  the 
role  of  the  school  principal  and  assistant  principal  tend  to 
change  with  the  times . The  focus  of  my  study  is  on  how 
various  legislative  changes  within  the  last  10  years  have 
affected  the  role  of  the  public  elementary  school 
administrator . 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  Federal 
legislation  that  has  been  passed  since  1980  is  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Act  (IDEA) . This  act  was 
passed  in  1993  and  has  served  as  a basis  for  decisions  in 
many  legal  cases.  IDEA  requires  school  districts  to  provide 
students  with  disabilities  with  a free  appropriate  public 
education.  It  provides  that  the  student  is  to  be  afforded 
specially  designed  instruction  in  conformity  with  the 
student's  lEP.  Placement  must  be  in  the  least  restrictive 
environment  and  can  range  from  placement  in  a regular 
education  classroom  or  within  a homebound  program.  All 
placements  must  be  made  at  public  expense  and  must  meet  state 
educational  standards.  The  lEP  must  be  reviewed  at  least 
annually. 


1.  Does  IDEA  affect  your  role 
staffing?  If  so,  how? 

2.  Does  IDEA  affect  your  role 
issues?  If  so,  how? 

3 . Does  IDEA  affect  your  role 
If  so,  how? 

4.  Does  IDEA  affect  your  role 
discipline?  If  so,  how? 


in  the  area  of  personnel 
in  overseeing  monetary 
in  managing  school  resources? 
in  maintaining  student 


5.  Does  IDEA  affect  your  daily  schedule?  If  so,  how? 

6.  Is  there  paperwork  involved  with  this  statute? 


About  how  much  of  your  time  (hours  weekly)  is  devoted  to 
dealing  with  issues  contained  in  IDEA  legislation? 


7. 
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8. 

What  type  of  management  tasks  are  related  to 
legislation? 

this 

9. 

How  does  this  act  affect  staff  development  at 
school? 

your 

10. 

Can  you  think  of  any  other  ways  that  IDEA  has 
your  role  as  an  administrator? 

affected 

11. 

What  do  you  view  as  the  positive  or  negative 
this  legislation? 

aspects  of 

Another  piece  of  Federal  legislation  that  has  impacted  the 
school  principal  is  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  (ADA) 
which  was  passed  in  1990.  The  ADA  is  divided  into  five 
sections,  each  addressing  a distinct  type  of  discrimination 
against  disabled  persons.  One  part  of  the  ADA  that  affects 
principals  in  their  student  services  role  is  the  section  that 
addresses  public  accommodations  for  disabled  persons . All 
public  locations,  including  schools,  are  required  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  disabled  persons  as  long  as  the 
accommodations  do  not  pose  an  undue  hardship  upon  the  entity 
that  owns  or  manages  the  location.  In  the  school  setting 
this  can  include,  but  is  not  limited  to,  transportation, 
wheelchair  ramps,  handicapped  restrooms  facilities,  special 
furniture  to  inhibit  or  facilitate  movement,  interpreters, 
assistive  learning  devices,  notetakers,  private  nurses,  taped 
texts,  and  brailled  or  large  print  materials. 

1.  Has  the  ADA  affected  your  role  as  a curriculum  leader? 

If  so,  how? 

2.  Has  the  ADA  affected  your  role  as  an  inservice 
coordinator? 

If  so,  how? 

3 . Has  the  ADA  affected  they  way  you  make  staffing 
decisions? 

If  so,  how? 

4.  Does  the  ADA  have  any  effect  on  resource  allocations 
(space,  personnel,  etc.)?  If  so,  how? 

5.  Does  the  ADA  have  any  financial  ramifications  for  your 
school?  If  so,  how? 

6.  Is  there  any  paperwork  associated  with  this  statute?  If 
so,  describe. 

7 . About  how  much  time  (hours  per  week)  do  you  spend  on 
duties  related  to  ADA  issues? 


8. 
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Have  you  received  any  training  pertaining  to  ADA 
legislation?  If  so,  how  much?  Is  this  mandatory? 

9.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  aspects  of  your  job  that  have 
been  affected  by  the  ADA? 

10.  What  do  you  feel  are  the  positive  and  negative  aspects 
of  this  legislation? 

Every  year  administrators  receive  a new  book  containing  laws 
effecting  Florida  educators.  Sometimes  state  laws  are  in 
response  to  Federal  legislation,  while  other  laws  address 
needs  specific  to  our  state.  The  following  questions  pertain 
to  specific  state  and  federal  legislation  that  has  been 
passed  since  the  1980s. 

Section  233.058  (Rules  6A-6.0900  through  6A-6.0909 
This  section  often  is  referred  to  as  "ESOL  Legislation" . 

1.  Has  ESOL  affected  your  role  as  a curriculum  leader?  If 
so,  how? 

2.  Has  ESOL  affected  your  role  as  an  inservice  coordinator? 
If  so,  how? 

3.  Has  ESOL  affected  they  way  you  make  staffing  decisions? 
If  so,  how? 

4.  Does  ESOL  have  any  effect  on  resource  allocations  space, 
personnel,  etc.)?  If  so,  how? 

5.  Does  ESOL  have  any  financial  ramifications  for  your 
school?  If  so,  how? 

6.  Is  there  any  paperwork  associated  with  this  statute?  If 
so,  describe. 

7.  About  how  much  time  (hours  per  week)  do  you  spend  on 
duties  related  to  ESOL  issues? 

8 . Have  you  received  any  training  pertaining  to  ESOL 
legislation?  If  so,  how  much?  Is  this  mandatory? 

9.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  aspects  of  your  job  that  have 
been  affected  by  ESOL? 

10.  What  do  you  feel  are  the  positive  and  negative  aspects 
of  this  legislation? 
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Florida  Statute  228.195  (A  complement  to  Title  XVI) 

This  statute  provides  for  a breakfast  program  for  all 

students  in  grades  K-6. 

1.  Has  this  statute  affected  your  role  in  personnel 
staffing?  If  so,  how? 

2.  Has  this  statute  affected  your  role  in  managing  school 
finances?  If  so,  how? 

3.  Has  this  statute  affected  the  way  you  allocate  school 
resources?  If  so,  how? 

4.  What  duties  do  you  perform  that  are  directly  related  to 
the  school  breakfast  program?  Describe  these  duties . 

5.  Does  this  statute  affect  your  role  in  scheduling?  If 
so,  how? 

6.  About  how  much  time  (hours  per  week)  do  you  spend  in 
activities  directly  related  to  the  school  breakfast 
program? 

7.  Does  this  statute  have  any  affect  on  your  role  in 
maintaining  student  discipline?  If  so,  describe. 

8.  Is  there  any  paperwork  that  you  are  required  to  complete 
in  association  with  the  breakfast  program?  If  so, 
describe . 

9 . Are  there  any  other  ways  you  can  think  of  that  you  are 
affected  by  the  school  breakfast  program? 

10.  What  do  you  feel  are  the  positive  and  negative  aspects 
of  this  legislation? 

Florida  Statute  230.2318 


This  statute  established  the  school  youth  resource  officer 
program  in  the  schools.  The  DARE  program  is  an  off-shoot  of 
this  statute. 


1.  What  is  your  role  in  scheduling  events  involving  the 
youth  resource  officer? 

2.  Has  this  statute  affected  your  role  as  a manager  of 
student  discipline?  If  so,  how? 

3.  Has  this  statute  affected  allocations  of  staff  or  school 
resources?  If  so,  in  what  way? 
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4.  Are  there  any  financial  responsibilities  for  you  that  go 
along  with  this  program?  If  so,  what  are  they? 

5.  Has  this  statute  affected  your  role  as  a curriculum 
leader?  If  so,  in  what  way? 

6.  Is  there  any  paperwork  associated  with  this  statute?  If 
so,  describe. 

7.  About  how  much  time  (hours  per  week)  do  you  devote  to 
issues  involving  the  school  youth  resource  officer? 

8.  What  responsibilities,  if  any,  do  you  have  that  are  a 
result  of  this  piece  of  legislation?  Describe  them. 

9.  Do  you  have  any  additional  comments  about  this  piece  of 
legislation? 

10.  What  do  you  feel  are  positive  and  negative  aspects  of 
this  legislation? 

Florida  Statute  230.2303 


This  statute  provided  for  the  Florida  First  Start  Program, 
also  known  as  Pre-k.  It  was  intended  as  a "home-school 
partnership  designed  to  give  handicapped  children  and 
children  at  risk  of  future  school  failure  the  best  possible 
start  in  life." 

1.  Does  this  statute  affect  your  role  as  a financial 
manager?  If  so,  how? 

2.  What  ramifications,  if  any,  does  this  statute  have  in 
relation  to  personnel  and  staffing  decisions? 

3.  What  resources,  if  any,  are  necessary  in  order  to  manage 
this  type  of  program? 

4.  Are  any  of  your  administrative  duties  related  to  the 
First  Start  Program?  If  so,  which  ones? 

5.  Over  what  issues  in  this  program  do  you  have  control? 

6.  What  type  of  paperwork  is  required  of  you  in  relation  to 
this  program?  Describe. 

7.  What,  if  any,  do  you  believe  is  merit  in  this  law? 

8.  Do  you  have  any  comments  pertaining  to  the  Florida  First 
Start  Program? 
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9.  VJhat  do  you  feel  are  the  positive  and  negative  aspects 
of  this  legislation? 

Florida  Statute  230.2316 


This  statute  provides  dropout  prevention  services  for 

students.  Examples  of  such  services  include  substance  abuse, 

disciplinary,  youth  services,  and  teen  parent  programs. 

1.  What  is  your  role  as  an  administrator  of  dropout 
programs? 

2.  Does  this  statute  affect  your  role  as  a manager  of 
school  funds?  If  so,  how? 

3.  What  type  of  paperwork,  if  any,  is  required  of 
administrators  in  relation  to  dropout  programs? 

Describe . 

4.  Does  this  program  affect  personnel  and  staffing  issues? 
If  so,  how? 

5.  What  school  resources  are  necessary  to  implement  this 
program? 

6.  What  are  your  specific  duties  in  relation  to  the  dropout 
program  at  your  school?  Describe  them. 

7.  In  what  way  does  this  program  affect  teacher 
training/ inservice  issues? 

8 . Do  you  have  anything  to  add  pertaining  to  dropout 
programs? 

9.  WTiat  do  you  feel  are  the  positive  and  negative  aspects 
of  this  legislation? 

Florida  Statute  230.2313 


This  statute  provided  for  a coordinated  student  services 
program  within  each  school.  Programs  for  students  should 
include  guidance,  psychological,  and  social  work  services  in 
addition  to  occupational  and  placement  services,  group 
conflict,  health,  and  suicide  services. 

1.  Does  this  statute  affect  your  role  as  an  instructional 
leader?  If  so,  in  what  way? 

2.  VJhat  financial  ramifications  does  this  statute  have  on 
your  school  budget? 
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3 . What  is  your  role  in  making  personnel  decisions  for 
positions  in  these  areas? 

4.  How  much  of  your  time  (hours  per  week)  is  spent  dealing 
with  programs  of  these  types? 

5 . What  type  of  paperwork  in  these  programs  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  school  administrator?  Describe. 

6.  Does  this  statute  affect  school  resources?  If  so,  how? 

7.  Does  this  statute  affect  your  role  as  inservice 
coordinator?  If  so,  how? 

8 . Exactly  what  is  your  role  in  overseeing  these  types  of 
services  at  your  school? 

9 . Do  you  have  anything  to  add  pertaining  to  coordinated 
student  services  programs? 

10.  What  do  you  feel  are  the  positive  and  negative  aspects 
of  this  legislation? 

Narrative : 

This  last  piece  of  legislation  has  had  far-reaching  affects 
on  all  public  school  administrators.  Blueprint  2000  is  in 
response  to  the  Federal  initiative  called  America  2000.  It 
places  the  responsibility  for  school  improvement  on  the 
individual  schools.  In  return,  schools  experience  greater 
freedom  than  ever  before.  Please  answer  the  following 
questions  pertaining  to  Blueprint  2000. 

1.  Describe  your  responsibilities  in  relation  to  each  of 
the  seven  goals  contained  in  Blueprint  2000. 

a.  Readiness  to  start  school 

b.  Increased  graduation  rate 

c.  National  and  global  competitors 

d.  Promote  positive  learning  environment 

e.  Safe,  healthy  school  environment  free  of  drugs 
and  where  civil  rights  are  protected 

f.  Professional  teachers  and  staff 

g.  Increased  literacy  rate  within  the  State 
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2 . What  is  your  role  in  relation  to  the  School  Advisory 
Council? 

3.  Does  Blueprint  2000  affect  your  role  as  financial 
manager?  If  so,  how? 

4.  Does  Blueprint  2000  affect  your  role  as  instructional 
leader?  If  so,  how? 

5.  Does  Blueprint  2000  affect  your  role  as  inservice 
coordinator?  If  so,  how? 

6.  Does  Blueprint  2000  affect  your  role  in  relation  to 
teachers  and  staff?  If  so,  how? 

7.  Approximately  how  much  time  (hours  per  week)  do  you 
devote  to  issues  pertaining  to  Blueprint  2000? 

8.  Does  Blueprint  2000  affect  school  resources?  If  so, 
how? 

9.  Does  Blueprint  2000  affect  your  role  in  personnel 
issues?  If  so,  how? 

10.  Has  your  leadership  style  changed  as  a result  of 
Blueprint  2000?  If  so,  in  what  ways? 

11.  What  paperwork  is  required  as  a result  of  Blueprint 
2000?  Describe. 

12.  How  has  the  matter  of  parent  involvement  affected  your 
role  as  an  administrator? 

12 . Do  you  have  anything  to  add  about  to  Blueprint  2000? 

13  . What  do  you  view  to  be  the  positive  and  negative  aspects 
of  Blueprint  2000? 

WRAP-UP: 

1.  Where  do  you  believe  Federal  and  State  legislation  is 
likely  to  lead?  In  other  words,  what  direction  do  you 
feel  educational  legislation  in  headed? 

2.  Imagine  yourself  as  a school  administrator  in  the  year 
2010.  What  do  you  think  your  position  will  entail? 

3 . Do  you  view  current  legislative  changes  towards  schools 
to  be  positive  or  negative? 

4.  Do  you  have  anything  you  would  like  to  add  to  this 
interview? 


APPENDIX  B 

INTERVIEW  TRANSCRIPT  EXAMPLE 
(PRINCIPAL) 

ADMINISTRATOR'S  NAME:  


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1.  I was  a teacher  for  4 years,  guidance  counselor  for  4 
years,  and  Assistant  Principal  for  10  years,  and  I just 
completed  my  eighth  year  as  Principal. 

2.  In  County,  2 6 years. 

3 . Eighteen  years . 

4.  Principal  of  an  elementary  school. 

5.  Approximately  800. 

6.  They  are  in  the  midline.  I don't  have  Chapter  One.  We 
are  middle  income. 

7.  We  have  gifted,  speech,  SLD,  EH  ...  I would  say  we 
have  about  200. 

INDIVIDUALS  WITH  DISABILITIES  ACT  (IDEA) 

1.  In  terms  of  personnel  staffing,  I don't  have  to  have  any 
special  aides  in  terms  of  being  in  the  classroom.  The 
only  thing  it  affects  really  is  that  it  impacts  the 
regular  ed  teacher  and  the  special  education  teacher  in 
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terms  of  how  they  deal  with  different  children.  I have 
children  in  wheel  chairs  and  parents  do  not  want  them  in 
the  physically  impaired  class.  I have  had  children  who 
have  severe  hearing  loss  and  so  instead  of  being  in  a 
hearing  impaired  class,  the  teacher  uses  the  microphone 
and  the  child  has  the  phonic  ear  attached  to  their 
hearing  aid. 

2.  With  monetary  issues,  the  children  earn  extra  funding 

because  they  are  in  the  special  ed  class.  You  can  also 
get  extra  funding,  double  basic,  in  the  FTE  to  help  pay 
for  the  apparatus  like  the  phonic  ear  and  it  is 
mandated.  It  is  like  a depreciation  kind  of  thing  . . . 

like  you  buy  a house  and  you  get  so  much  off.  We  handle 
that  in  conjunction  with  the  district  office.  We  had  to 
have  ramps  placed  in  all  of  our  buildings . They  started 
that  and  they  would  do  it  just  if  the  child  had  a cast 
or  something,  but  then  we  got  a ramp  on  every  one  of  our 
portable  classrooms.  For  the  wheel  chair  children  we 
also  had  to  make  sure  we  had  pull  bars  put  into  our 
restrooms.  One  of  the  children  had  to  self-cath  and  so 
we  had  to  make  arrangements  to  have  a special  commode 
lid  put  in  the  clinic  so  that  when  he  leaned  back  he 
would  have  a structure  to  lean  on  when  he  did  that 
catheterization . 

3.  No.  It's  all  allocated  by  the  county  office. 
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4.  It  has  not  impacted  there  as  yet.  The  children  that  we 
have  dealt  with  ...  we  used  to  be  an  EH  resource 
center  about  8 years  ago.  That  impacted  my  role  because 
we  were  the  center  for  about  four  elementary  schools  and 
all  the  children  were  self-contained.  That  was  not  a 
good  situation.  We  went  to  the  VE  setting  and  every 
school  kept  their  own  children  and  we  were  able  to  blend 
the  EH  children  in  with  SLD  and  other  handicaps,  and 
they  were  not  feeding  off  of  each  others'  negative 
behavior  and  the  whole  thing  settled  a lot  better  for 
the  school  situation. 

5.  We  have  to  make  sure  that  those  children  who  are 
impacted  by  special  ed  have  the  accessibility  to  the 
special  ed  teacher  at  the  time  when  they  need  to  be 
there,  so  yes,  we  have  made  classroom  schedules  go 
around  the  special  ed  schedule. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  lEPs  and  stuff  like  that,  we  do  FTE 
reports  for  funding,  but  we  would  do  that  for  basic  ed 
children  also.  There  are  class  accounts  for  special 
education  programs,  but  we  had  that  for  basic  ed 
teachers.  I can't  really  think  of  anything  massive  that 
we  would  really  have  to  do  in  addition  to  basic  ed 
requirements . 

7.  Maybe  about  15%.  It  is  not  too  much. 

In  terms  of  making  sure  that  the  schedule  is  molded  so 
that  special  ed  children  have  access  to  the  extra  things 
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that  they  need  during  their  day,  that  basic  ed  teachers 
still  have  a schedule  that  works  for  them  so  that  there 
is  not  conflict  between  the  two.  For  a long  time 
special  ed  was  separate  and  basic  ed,  but  now  we  are 
going  for  the  model  that  "it  is  not  your  child  just 
because  he  is  an  SLD  child  and  you  are  the  VE  teacher; 
he  is  our  child  so  we  plan  together  and  we  try  to  make 
the  programs  mesh. " We  also  stopped  doing  the  pull  out 
in  terms  of  you  would  have  half  of  your  language  arts 
with  your  regular  teacher  and  half  of  your  language  arts 
with  your  special  ed  teacher,  and  then  they  would  go 
crazy,  "Well,  who  gives  him  the  grade;  how  do  we  figure, 
who  had  the  most  time."  So  now  we  try  to  make  our 
schedules  so  that  the  child  is  with  the  teacher  who  is 
going  to  give  him  the  grade  for  that  period  of  time. 

That  has  worked  out  a lot  better. 

9.  It  affects  staff  development  in  that  the  basic 

education  teachers  work  with  the  special  ed  teachers  in 
terms  of  . . ."I  have  the  child  for  the  rest  of  day  if 

he  is  an  emotionally  handicapped  child,  you  don't  have 
him  as  the  resource  teacher  the  entire  time;  therefore, 

I have  to  have  skills  to  be  able  to  manage  that  child  so 
that  he  is  productive  and  the  rest  of  my  class  can  be 
productive  also."  I let  the  assistant  principal  deal 
with  inservice  issues. 
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10.  It  makes  you  a lot  more  aware.  Before  that  legislation 
came  out,  obviously  we  had  handicapped  children  within 
the  school.  Not  as  many  because  they  went  to 
specialized  schools,  but  children  who  have  severe  needs 
are  serviced  in  the  regular  ed  schools,  not  so  much 

here,  but  like  at  where  you  have  children  who 

are  TMH  or  PMH  and  they  have  centers  because  it  is  not 
financially  possible  to  have  that  at  every  one  of  the 
schools  but  they  have  specialized  needs.  They  have  a 
lot  more  staffing,  in  fact,  at  . 

11.  The  positive  aspects  are  the  fact  that  children  with 

special  needs  receive  the  education  that  they  I believe 
did  not  receive  in  the  past.  They  were  sort  of,  "Okay, 
fine,  you  do  what  you  can  do  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  keep  on  going."  Now  you  are  mandated  to  make  sure 
that  child's  lEP  matches  his  needs  that  have  been 
identified  through  psychological  testing,  testing  by 
doctors,  whether  it  is  OT,  PT,  whatever.  The  downside 
of  that  is  that  schools  are  having  to,  especially  the 
centers ....  I think  they  are  having  impact  in  terms 
of  facilities.  They  have  to  build  special  facilities 
for  certain  special  needs  children,  and  the  apparatus 
and  the  class  . . . some  children  have  to  have  a full 

time  aide  with  them  all  the  time.  That  is  very 
expensive  for  the  regular  education  type  setting. 
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AMERICANS  WITH  DISABILITIES  ACT  (ADA) 

1.  I've  had  to  become  more  knowledgeable  about  curriculum 
needs  for  students  who  are  covered  under  ADA. 

2.  Only  in  the  fact  that  I must  make  sure  that  my  faculty 
and  staff  are  aware  of  the  requirements  and 
ramifications  of  ADA. 

3.  Not  as  of  this  date. 

4.  My  student  gang  bathrooms  had  to  have  a wheel  chair 
accessible  staff;  all  classrooms  were  provided  ramps  and 
the  toilet  in  the  clinic  had  hold  bars  installed  and  the 
seat  back  changed  to  accommodate  self -catheterization . 

5.  Only  facilities'  financial  ramifications  at  this  time. 

6 . No. 

7.  It  is  difficult  to  say  hours  per  week  because  it  is 
clustered  time  if  and  when  it  occurs.  If  you  need  a 
number,  I guess  you  could  say  15  minutes. 

8.  Training  (mandatory)  from  Human  Resources  on  three 
occasions . 

9 . No. 

10.  Positive  . . . Assists  students  and  adults  in  having 

programs,  equipment,  etc  which  allows  them  to  be 
contributing  members  of  society. 

Negative  . . . Nothing  really,  just  one  more  thing  to 

keep  up  with. 
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ESOL  LEGISLATION 

1.  ESOL  is  the  new  thing  on  the  scene  that  causes 

everyone's  hair  to  stand  up  because  I think  there  are  a 
lot  of  feelings  attached  to  ESOL.  I think  there  were 
probably  feelings  attached  to  the  IDEA  when  it  first 
came  out,  but  ESOL  is  the  newest  thing  that  we  have  had 
to  deal  with.  Teachers  who  receive  the  children  in 
their  classroom  who  have  not  taken  the  training  are  out 
of  field  until  the  training  is  completed. 

Administrators  have  to  have  at  least  18  hours  of 
inservice  training.  I finished  60  hours  of  it  last  year 
because  I wanted  to  go  through  the  program  that  the 
teachers  do . I thought  that  was  important  for  me  to 
know.  ESOL  inservice  training  is  60  hours  long  and  I 
would  say  that  the  information  that  we  gleaned  from  that 
. . . there  were  some  very  important  things  in  there, 

but  it  wasn't  worth  60  hours  of  your  time.  I don't  know 
if  I am  making  myself  clear.  I think  it  could  have  been 
condensed.  A lot  of  the  things  that  she  would  do  with 
the  children  you  would  do  as  a second  nature  if  you  were 
a good  teacher  who  was  aware  of  all  the  needs  of  her 
children.  But  there  was  that  segment  that  you  felt,  "Oh, 
I never  thought  of  that;  I didn't  look  at  it  that  way." 
That  was  the  important  part  of  the  ESOL  training.  When 
a teacher  is  placed  out  of  field  because  a child  comes 
into  her  classroom  and  does  not  speak  English,  I have  a 
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hard  time  with  that.  Professionally  we  should  be  able 
to  work  with  all  children,  and  professionally  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  our  children,  but  I don't  think  we 
should  have  a heavier  responsibility  to  some  than  we  do 
to  others.  I think  that  feeling  is  there  now.  After  it 
has  been  around  for  a while  it  will  become  the  norm, 
just  like  everything  else.  My  father  went  to  school 
speaking  Italian.  I mean  he  ended  up  with  a BS  degree, 
was  perfectly  fine.  There  were  no  ESOL  considerations 
at  that  time,  and  I feel  very  strongly  about  the 
children  being  able  to  keep  their  custom.  My  family  has 
kept  our  customs  since  I was  little,  but  when  you  come 
to  the  United  States  that  becomes  your  home  and  my 
feeling  is  that  you  also  become  an  English  speaking 
person  rather  than  a child  who  maintains  their  language 
only  in  school.  It  may  be  the  wrong  kind  of  thinking 
and  I will  have  to  re-evaluate  that,  but  that  is  the 
thrust  of  most  people  when  the  ESOL  Legislation  is 
brought  up . 

2.  My  assistant  principal  does  that.  ESOL  is  offered,  not 
through  the  individual  school,  but  through  the  district 
and  so  all  we  have  to  do  is  make  sure  that  teachers  are 
aware  of  when  the  training  is  available.  Also  through 
the  district  they  tell  you  when  it  is  available,  like  in 
Duval  County,  so  we  can  piggy  back  on  them,  or  teachers 
who  have  interns  or  pre-interns  and  get  the  free  course 
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from  UNF  and  they  can  go  out  to  UNF  and  take  the  course. 
The  district  assigns  people  to  ESOL  classes  based  upon 
when  your  certificate  is  due  to  be  renewed. 

3 . No. 

4 . No . 

5 . No . The  only  thing  we  have  had  to  do  has  been  to  spend 

clerical  time  and  teacher  time  going  through  the  records 
making  sure  those  three  questions  on  the  back  of  the 
registration  form  all  say  the  right  thing.  Sometimes 
with  the  guidance  counselor  . . . every  time  a child 

comes  in  who  has  marked  a "yes"  on  any  one  of  those 
questions,  the  child  has  to  be  screened  immediately.  We 
try  to  do  it  before  they  even  enter  the  classroom  so 
that  we  don't  impact  that  teacher  unnecessarily.  We 
also  spend  time  making  sure  the  parent  knows  their 
rights,  that  there  is  a center  the  child  would  be 
transported  to  but  that  they  don ' t have  to  go  to  that 
center.  The  screening,  I guess,  takes  about  20  minutes. 
For  the  audit,  to  make  sure  all  the  papers  are  in  the 
right  order;  for  a child  in  grades  4 through  6 we  also 
have  to  monitor  with  their  academic  side  in  terms  of  the 
CTBS . If  the  child  does  the  screening  and  he  doesn't 
qualify,  that  is  fine,  but  if  he  is  an  older  child  then 
you  also  have  to  look  at  his  academic  testing  and  make 
sure  there  is  not  a major  difference  and  then  monitor 
that  child  for  about  a year  after  he  comes  out  of  ESOL. 
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Then  you  have  the  difficulty  in  terms  of  "Was  this  child 
an  average  or  better  child  in  his  native  language?"  or 
"Is  it  the  English  that  he  is  having  difficulty  with?" 

A lot  of  times  you  don't  know,  especially  if  they  were 
educated  out  of  the  country.  Even  if  they  go  to 

for  the  ESOL,  we  have  parents  who  come  to 

their  home  school  to  register  to  begin  with.  I took  3 
years  of  Spanish  in  high  school  in  the  '60s  and  I was 
trying  to  drag  out  what  I remembered  to  try  and  help 
this  lady  to  register.  They  were  a really  nice  family. 

They  decided  to  go  to  to  the  ESOL  classes. 

Then  they  have  ESOL  for  adults  at  the  Adult  Community 
Education  Program  in  the  evenings . 

6.  It  is  mostly  done  by  our  guidance  department.  I check 
over  it, 

7.  Probably  less  than  5%. 

8.  Yes.  60s  hours--15  of  which  were  mandatory. 

9.  No,  just  whenever  they  say  we  possibly  have  an  ESOL 
child  registering  then  I get  involved  with  it  when 
normally  everybody  else  just  thinks  they  can  take  care 
of  it.  I want  to  make  sure  that  the  child  has  the 
screening  and  that  we  follow  the  guidelines. 

10.  The  positive  aspects  are  making  the  teacher,  or  any  of 
us  who  took  it,  much  more  aware  of  how  that  child  sees 
the  world  through  his/her  eyes,  and  the  fact  that  we 
take  for  granted  when  you  send  something  home  that,  of 
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course,  the  parents  are  going  to  read  it  and  follow-up 
on  it.  If  they  don't  and  a lot  of  our  reports  to  the 
public  that  goes  out  in  October  of  every  year,  they  have 
the  Spanish  version  and  the  English  version  now,  so  that 
if  you  have  parents  who  have  that  need  you  can  send  it 
out  in  their  home  language.  It  has  not  impacted  me. 

When  I went  through  that  60s  hours 

the  thing  that  I was  made  aware  of  was  making  sure  that 
when  you  bring  them  into  the  school  that  they  have 
someone  with  them  who  can  make  sure  that  they 
understand.  My  dad  took  my  grandmother  to  a conference 
when  he  was  in  trouble  in  school  and  he  was  the 
translator.  The  Principal  would  say,  "And  he  did  this 
wrong,  this  wrong,  and  this  wrong."  My  dad  would 
translate  in  Italian  that  he  was  "so  proud  of  me"  and  my 
grandmother  sitting  there  smiling  and  thanking  him  when 
the  Principal  was  getting  madder  and  madder  behind  his 
desk  . . . so  I said,  "Well,  I will  remember  that." 

With  certain  nationalities  it  is  disrespectful  to  look 
you  directly  in  the  eye.  We  think  that  is  an  avoidance 
technique.  It  is  important  just  to  be  aware  of 
different  customs. 

FLORIDA  STATUTE  22 8 . 19 5 - -BREAKFAST  PROGRAM 


1. 


We  don't  get  any  extra  personnel  staffing.  This  means 
that  everybody  had  an  extra  duty  besides  car  duty,  the 
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classroom  and  recess  duty.  We  have  the  breakfast 
program  every  morning.  We  only  serve  about  20  children. 
There  has  to  be  a teacher  on  duty  there,  and  we  send  an 
extra  menu  out  just  like  we  send  a lunch  menu.  Now  we 
send  a breakfast  menu  out.  If  we  have  children  who  ride 
the  bus  and  need  to  have  that  breakfast  before  going 
into  class  then  we  make  provisions  to  save  their 
breakfast  and  they  come  in  the  clinic  and  eat  when  they 
first  get  here  and  then  report  to  class  so  they  won't 
miss  the  fact  that  it  just  goes  from  this  time  to  this 
time . 

2.  No.  If  they  are  on  free  lunch  they  are  automatically  on 
free  breakfast,  so  that  is  in  that  accounting  process. 

We  decide  who  is  eligible  and  who  is  not.  It  is  not 
like  another  big  thing  that  you  have  to  do. 

3.  No.  Just  time,  that  is  all. 

4.  I take  my  turn  at  the  breakfast  duty.  There  is  only  one 
person  who  works  in  the  morning  because  we  don ' t have 
that  many  children  who  are  served  so  if  she  is  in  the 
kitchen  trying  to  get  more  cinnamon  toast  or  something 
made,  then  I will  help  serve  the  children.  But  I do  that 
at  lunch  if  things  get  mixed  up  like  that.  It  is  not  a 
problem. 

5 . The  only  thing  that  we  had  to  make  sure  of  was  that  the 
breakfast  was  prior  to  the  homeroom  starting  and  that 
was  all.  It  was  not  a big  thing. 
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6.  I don't  even  think  it  is  1%  of  the  time.  It  is  very- 
little  . 

7.  Just  the  fact  that  we  have  to  have  an  adult  there.  Most 
of  those  children  could  come  in  on  automatic  pilot  and 
do  what  they  need  to  do,  but  because  of  the  fact  that 
when  there  is  a group  of  children  there  is  the  "what  if" 
that  kind  of  comes  into  play.  We  have  never  had  any 
discipline  problems  connected  with  this  program. 

8.  Not  me,  my  cafeteria  manager  takes  care  of  that. 

9 . I don ' t think  so  . . . no . 

10.  The  positive  aspects  are  for  those  children  who  don't 
have  any  other  means  to  have  breakfast.  When  a child  is 
hungry  obviously  they  are  not  going  to  perform  well 
within  their  academic  day  or  even  their  social  day. 

The  negative  aspects  ...  if  there  are  negative  aspects 
it  is  almost  like  one  more  thing  of  taking  care  of  the 
responsibility  from  the  home  that  the  school  has 
assumed.  We  feed  them  breakfast,  feed  them  lunch  . . . 

I know  we  were  at  a meeting  one  time  and  the  principal 
said,  "How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  they  put 
bunk  beds  in  the  cafeteria  and  they  can  just  spend  the 
night?"  Sometimes  you  get  the  feeling  like  the  home  has 
blended  into  the  school  so  much  that  there  is  no  line 


there  anymore . 
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FLORIDA  STATUTE  230 . 2318 --SCHOOL  YOUTH  RESOURCE 

OFFICER  PROGRAM 

1.  The  Youth  Resource  Officer  is  assigned  through  the 

Sheriff's  Department,  and  she  comes  in  and  meets  with 
each  of  the  grade  levels  and  schedules  with  them  the 
programs  that  she  is  going  to  present  in  the  classrooms. 
Then  they  make  sure  that  I have  the  schedule  so  I can 
put  it  on  the  master  schedule.  I do  a wipe-off  calendar 
every  month  so  the  teachers  know  what  is  going  on, 
especially  building  utilization  . . . can  I be  in  the 

cafeteria  now  or  whatever.  She  works  with  this.  That 
is  for  K through  5,  and  6th  grade  she  is  in  a classroom 
for  the  entire  period  that  she  is  here  for  the  nine  week 
sessions  one  day  a week.  Then  they  have  DARE  graduation 
which  is  a big  thing  in  the  cafeteria  with  guest 
speakers  and  stuff  like  that.  It  has  been  a very 
positive  program.  We  have  had  a really  fine  DARE  office 
in  the  last  3 years.  She  won't  be  back  this  year  which 
is  killing  me  because  she  is  going  to  go  back  on  patrol . 
She  worked  well  with  the  faculty.  She  worked  well  with 
the  children.  She  worked  well  with  the  administration. 
It  is  a very  good  program.  We  had  nothing  but  positive 
responses  from  it. 

2.  I think  it  has  been  a positive  thing  because  she  comes 
to  all  of  our  activities.  She  comes  to  the  carnivals. 
She  comes  to  the  sixth  grade  dance.  She  comes  to  the 
Medieval  Fair.  Any  of  the  big  things  that  we  are  having 
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at  school  she  was  here.  They  used  to  change  their 
officers  every  year  and  I asked  if  we  could  have  the 
same  person  in  terms  of  continuity.  The  very  first  time 
the  police  officer  is  on  campus,  it  is  like  "what  is 
wrong;  there  is  a police  car  there, " and  the  children 
walked  around  like  they  were  going  to  pull  a gun  or 
something.  One  of  the  big  focus  points  for  DARE  is  to 
make  the  children  aware  that  the  policeman  is  the  person 
that  you  go  to  for  help,  rather  than  someone  that  you 
run  from  or  fear.  She  brought  that  to  our  school  in  a 
very,  very  positive  way. 

3 . No. 

4.  No,  not  really.  When  we  have  the  DARE  graduation  we 
have  things,  like  refreshments  and  stuff,  but  that  is  so 
minor.  That  is  not  a problem  at  all.  The  only  thing  in 
terms  of  whenever  you  add  something  to  the  curriculum, 
something  has  to  come  out  because  you  can't  always  fit 
so  many  things,  so  when  Annie  was  here  she  would  be  all 
day  in  social  studies  class,  so  the  nine  weeks  that  she 
would  be  in  the  sixth  grade,  the  children  would  have  one 
less  social  studies  class  per  week  than  they  would  have 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  That  would  be  the  only 
negative  thing. 

5.  No. 

6.  Only  signing  all  those  DARE  certificates. 
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7.  Probably  less  than  5%  of  the  time.  Most  of  that  was 
going  in  and  sitting  in  on  the  classes  because  I wanted 
to  see  what  the  children  were  doing  and  talking  about 
with  her.  Even  if  we  had  a child  who  was  having 
difficulties  she  could  follow-up  with  that  child  and 
contact  the  family  if  necessary.  We  are  lucky  in  that 
our  discipline  is  very  minor,  but  when  you  have  a need 
where  somebody  can  take  care  of  it  right  away,  I mean  we 
have  her  beeper  number,  we  have  everything.  She  was 
always  available.  She  lived  in  Keystone  Heights.  I 
would  leave  here  at  9:30  or  10:00  and  she  would  be  in 
front  of  me,  I went  to  Middleburg  and  she  kept  on 
driving  to  Keystone.  She  spent  long  hours.  That  was 
above  and  beyond  what  her  role  called  for,  but  that  is 
what  made  her  so  special. 

8 . None . 

9 . No. 

10.  Positive. 

FLORIDA  STATUTE  2 3 0 . 23 03 - -FLORIDA  FIRST  START  PROGRAM 

No  Pre-K  Program. 

FLORIDA  STATUTE  230 . 2316--DROPOUT  PREVENTION  SERVICES 

No  Dropout  Prevention  Program. 
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FLORIDA  STATUTE  2 3 0 . 2 3 13 - -COORDINATED  STUDENT  SERVICES 

PROGRAM 

1.  Just  in  a positive  way.  I was  a guidance  counselor  so  I 
am  very  big  on  guidance.  We  have  our  psychologist  once 
a week  who  will  come  in  and  do  testing.  We  need  more 
psychology  in  the  county,  but  there  is  a funding  issue  I 
am  sure  that  district  has.  The  guidance  counselors  are 
very  important  because  we  have  children  who  come  to 
school  with  much  bigger  problems  where  they  are  leaving 
families  that  are  stressed  to  begin  with.  Therefore, 
there  could  be  an  unhappy  situation  at  the  house  before 
they  get  to  school.  We  have  children  who  put  a lot  of 
stress  on  themselves.  We  have  children  who  are  so  over- 
scheduled by  well  meaning  parents  that  the  little  guy 
just  feels  like  a "giant  Gumby. " Everybody  is 
stretching  him  so  far.  He  has  piano,  swimming,  etc, 
etc,  and  sometimes  parents  get  confused  with  more  is 
better  for  the  kid.  You  also  need  to  have  some  way  for 
the  child  to  have  a one-on-one  kind  of  conversation.  I 
have  1 . 6 guidance  counselors . They  go  in  and  do  large 
group  activities  with  the  children,  but  I see  a need  for 
children  to  have  more  one-on-one  counseling,  and  their 
role  does  not  provide  that.  It  is  getting  away  from 
that,  more  in  terms  of  large  groups  in  terms  of  dealing 
with  people,  how  to  make  decisions,  how  to  work 
cooperatively.  Just  knowing  that  if  you  need  to  have 
someone  to  talk  to  in  addition  to  the  parent  or  in 
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addition  to  someone  at  your  church  that  you  are  close 
to,  the  guidance  counselor  is  here  and  can  do  that.  The 
regular  classroom  teacher  used  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  that  and  does  to  a great  extent,  but  now  the  teacher 
has  so  much  more  to  deal  with  and  obviously  the  children 
in  the  class. 

2.  Resources,  phones,  space,  etc. 

3.  As  far  as  guidance  counselors,  I want  someone  who  can 
work  with  adults  just  as  affectively  as  they  can  work 
with  children  because  if  you  isolate  yourself  from  one 
or  the  other  you  don't  help  anyone  in  the  long  run. 
Teachers  have  to  feel  that  they  have  someone  to  talk  to 
just  like  the  children  do  and  if  you  make  a wall  between 
the  two,  then  the  teachers  are  not  going  to  refer 
children  who  need  help.  They  are  going  to  be  reluctant 
in  terms  of  following  up  on  stuff  and  additional  things 
that  the  guidance  counselor  wants . It  is  an  important 
job  because  you  have  got  one  foot  in  the  educational 
realm  and  one  foot  with  the  counseling  and  you  have  to 
make  sure  that  it  all  goes  together  well  with  nobody 
getting  upset  about  it. 

4.  Probably  about  20%,  but  in  the  spring  a lot  more  than 
that  because  we  have  all  those  lEPs  coming  due. 

For  guidance  counselors,  most  of  their  paperwork  is  kept 
in  with  the  referral  and  Child  Study  Team.  I have  an 
ESE  secretary  who  has  been  set  up  for  the  guidance 
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counselor.  There  has  to  be  a guidance  counselor  in  each 
of  the  Child  Study  Team  meetings  and  then  I sit  in  on 
all  of  them.  As  far  as  additional  paper  work,  I 
evaluate  guidance  counselors  using  the  same  method  that 
I do  with  the  regular  teachers  during  the  school  year, 
so  there  is  really  no  additional  paper  work  there. 

6.  Both  guidance  counselors  have  to  have  an  office 
obviously  and  they  both  need  access  to  phone  and 
privacy.  When  I got  my  .6  counselor.  ...  I have  a 
building  that  is  divided.  Part  of  it  is  speech  and  part 
of  it  is  the  guidance  counselor.  In  trying  to  get  a 
phone  it  took  me  a very  long  time  just  to  get  a phone 
out  there.  Every  time  the  poor  lady  had  to  use  the 
phone  she  had  to  come  hiking  up  to  the  front  office  to 
do  that.  Now  the  phone  is  there  so  it  works  out 
alright . 

7.  My  assistant  principal  is  in  charge  of  inservice. 

8.  I work  with  and  support  the  efforts  of  the  guidance 
department . 

9.  No. 

10.  To  have  student  services  within  the  school  is  a very 
positive  aspect.  The  only  thing  that  bothers  me  is  that 
they  have  a very  heavy  case  load.  When  we  fill  out  a 
referral,  then  if  it  is  not  a child  endangerment  kind  of 
thing,  obviously  they  have  to  take  those  first,  and  we 
have  situations  that  they  have  to  deal  with.  For  the 
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child  who  is  being  out  of  school  for  too  long  or  every 
child  who  is  being  referred  for  the  possibility  of  an 
emotional  handicap  has  to  have  social  history  done.  The 
referral  has  to  hold  until  that  social  worker  can  get 
the  social  history  done.  Sometimes  that  is  a difficult 
situation.  Guidance  counselors  are  a major  plus  in  the 
fact  that  they  just  bring  another  dimension  to  what  you 
are  able  to  offer  the  children  and  the  adults. 

BLUEPRINT  2000 

la.  That  is  a very  strong  goal  for  the  elementary  level. 
Kindergarten  teachers  have  major  focus  differences 
within  their  program  through  the  School  Improvement 
Plan.  When  the  children  would  come  in  for  early 
registration  for  kindergarten,  they  would  have  the  days 
of  that  week  to  where  the  parent  and  the  child  would  go 
through  the  kindergarten  classes  while  they  are  in 
session  so  that  they  can  see  what  it  looks  like.  They 
also  have  a sheet  where  the  parents  want  to  sign  up  and 
just  conference  about.. "Do  you  think  my  child  is  ready." 
"What  would  you  expect  as  a kindergarten  teacher?"  The 
teacher  stayed  late  one  day  just  to  make  sure  that  they 
meet  all  of  their  requests.  They  also  wanted  their  open 
house  changed  to  where  they  had  it  separate.  It  used  to 
be  K through  3 parents  one  night,  4 through  6 the  next. 
They  said  the  kindergarten  parents  have  the  need  to  know 
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before  school  starts  where  the  rest  of  them  have  been 
here  for  a while.  This  year  for  the  first  time  we  are 
having  open  house  the  Thursday  night  before  school 
starts  just  for  kindergarten  parents.  We  are  started 
the  staggered  start  this  year  as  part  of  school 
improvement.  They  have  a close  contact  with  the  day 
cares  in  terms  of  inviting  the  day  care  children  who  are 
going  to  be  rising  kindergarten  children  to  programs 
that  our  kids  will  be  having,  like  our  kindergarten 
circus  or  special  outdoor  activities  so  that  they  can 
come  and  see  what  is  going  to  happen.  It  has  been  very, 
very  positive  for  them. 

lb.  For  us,  that  is  pretty  much  in  terms  of  making  sure  the 
children  have  the  foundation  to  be  able  to  get  to  the 
high  school  to  graduate.  Our  graduate  is  likely  get  to 
the  junior  high  and  stay  there.. just  making  sure  that 
the  programs  that  we  offer  the  kids  and  the  way  that  we 
present  it  makes  a difference  in  the  way  that  they  learn 
it,  maintain  it  and  can  apply  it  when  they  get  to  the 
junior  high. 

lc.  That  goes  along  with  student  achievement  and  identifying 
the  children  who  have  very  strong  academic  potential  in 
terms  of  the  gifted  program.  The  thing  that  bothers  me 
is  that  people  are  starting  to  get  the  idea  that  gifted 
children  are  going  to  make  it  anyway.  You  have  to  worry 
about  the  handicapped  children  who  are  having 
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difficulty.  We  need  to  take  care  of  those  children  and 
make  sure  that  they  can  learn  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities,  but  I firmly  believe  that  if  you  can't  run 
fast  you  will  never  be  a fast  runner  no  matter  h ow  hard 
you  practice,  maybe  not  as  slow  but  you  will  never  be  a 
fast  runner.  What  we  are  starting  to  do  is  diminish  our 
concern  in  terms  of  our  fast  runners.  When  they  get  to 
high  school  they  can  take  the  advanced  classes,  AP  and 
stuff  like  that,  but  in  terms  of  elementary  the  gifted 
programs  weight  in  terms  of  how  you  pay  for  the  program. 
The  weight  factor  gets  smaller  every  year  which  means 
you  have  to  have  more  children  identified  to  even  keep  a 
full  time  teacher.  That  is  terrible.  I think  it  is 
something  that  we  should  be  very,  very  concerned  about 
because  if  it  continues  that  way  it  is  going  to  be  where 
you  don't  get  any  extra  funding  and  then  if  you  are  not 
funded  for  it,  it  is  going  to  be  a problem.  Now  if 
gifted  parents  get  together  like  the  ESOL  parents  did, 
they  will  take  care  of  it  in  a heartbeat.  Certainly  the 
children  will  develop  but  I don't  think  to  their  maximum 
potential  if  you  don't  provide  them  with  the  ability  to 
learn  more. 

Id.  That  has  always  been  an  important  part.  You  are  not 

supposed  to  be  like  this  master  magician  on  stage  kind 
of  thing  with  children,  but  you  have  to  make  learning  to 
where  it  is  a discovery  like  ...  "I  didn't  know  that. 
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That's  great"  and  "Guess  what,  mom,  tomorrow  we  are 
going  to  learn  to  do  so  and  so."  That  to  me  is  a 
positive  learning  environment  where  the  teacher  is  glad 
to  be  there  and  glad  that  the  kids  are  there. 

Sometimes,  as  in  any  profession,  you  have  people  who 
aren't  as  thrilled  as  you  would  like  them  to  be . A 
positive  learning  environment  eliminates  that  and  it  is 
the  best  place  to  be  because  I wouldn't  want  to  be 
anyplace  else. 

le.  More  and  more  this  has  become  a critical  issue  because 
of  violence  in  the  schools.  We  are  very  lucky  in  that 
that  has  not  touched  us  in  the  way  that  it  has  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  I think  that  is  because  we  are 
pro-active  in  that  to  make  sure.  It  is  an  open  campus. 
Obviously  anybody  can  come  from  any  area,  but  we  have 
name  tags  that  people  have  to  wear.  County  office 
people  have  their  name  tags  on  their  uniforms  so  the 
teachers  know  that.  Any  other  visitor  has  to  sign  in 
and  get  a name  tag  that  you  can  see  from  across  the  way. 
If  a teacher  or  any  other  staff  member  sees  an  adult  on 
campus  without  that  name  tag,  then  they  go  up  and  ask 
them,  "Can  I help  you  find  a name  tag?"  "Well,  I just 
want  to  go  to  so  and  so."  "Well  that  is  fine  but  you 
have  to  check  in."  We  make  sure  we  keep  a close 
monitoring  system  on  hand.  We  have  not  had  any 
difficulty.  Some  parents  are  concerned  about  the 
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classrooms  not  having  bathrooms  and  the  children  have  to 
go  to  the  gang  toilets.  They  want  to  know  what  happens 
"if."  If  we  have  anybody  on  campus  there  intercom 
lights  up  like  . . . ding,  ding,  ding.  We  always  have 

someone,  whether  it  is  a teacher,  cafeteria  person, 
secretary,  anybody,  they  all  have  the  same 
responsibility  in  terms  of  student  safety. 

If.  That  is  a plus  because  I enjoy  the  teachers  being  able 
to  have  that  nurturing  kind  of  thing  in  terms  of  their 
own  personal  growth.  If  they  are  not  continually 
learning,  then  they  run  the  risk  of  becoming  stagnant 
just  like  the  child  if  he  is  in  a classroom  that  is 
dormant  for  all  special  purposes.  To  be  able  to 
provide,  we  have  had  a lot  of  inservice  training  in 
terms  of  the  technology  lab.  We  are  lucky  in  that  our 
technology  person  on  staff  teaches  things  all  over  the 
county  because  he  is  so  good  at  it,  and  he  will  have 
workshops  in  the  afternoon  and  a lot  of  opportunities 
for  the  teacher  to  learn  what  they  didn't  have  before, 
just  to  brush  up  on  skills  that  maybe  they  haven't  used 
in  a while;  plus  they  have  that  chance  for  conferences. 

I think  it  is  very  important  for  teachers  to  be  able  to 
go  to  conferences  to  remain  current  and  just  to  get 
invigorated.  The  teacher  is  totally  different  when  they 
come  back  from  a conference.  They  present  at  the 
faculty  meetings  and  just  their  energy  level  is  raised 
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so  much  that  it  is  well  worth  the  time  and  finances.  I 
wish  we  could  afford  to  do  more  of  that  because  I think 
it  would  make  a real  difference  for  people  who  have  just 
gotten  in  that  little  "slump"  kind  of  part  of  their 
lives . 

Ig.  Direct  responsibilities  in  terms  of  helping  to  identify 
and  our  teachers  becoming  more  aware  that  because  the 
person  comes  in  well  groomed  and  is  articulate  when  they 
speak  to  you  does  not  mean  that  they  are  well  read. 

That  is  something  that  is  very,  very  difficult  for  an 
adult  to  share  with  another  adult.  If  you  are  going  to 
find  out  sometimes  it  is  through  the  children.  We  have 
an  awareness  program  that  we  really  didn't  deal  with 
before.  My  husband  deals  with  the  adults  in  literacy 
and  stuff  like  that  through  the  night  school  program, 
and  I don ' t know  what  I had  on  my  mind  but  I didn ' t 
think  that  until  these  seven  goals  got  really  going  that 
we  really  had  a responsibility  . . . that  that  was  his 

job  . . . almost  like  the  special  ed  teacher  and  the 

basic  ed  that  I couldn't  stand  for  that  to  happen.  I 
was  doing  the  same  thing.  When  they  fill  out  forms  and 
they  get  a form  and  they  are  hesitant  about  it,  my 
secretary  has  become  pro-active  in  terms  of  doing  in 
orally.  We  don't  run  into  that  very  often,  but  there 
have  been  a couple  of  instances  where  we  needed  to  take 
care  of  it.  People  who  have  held  jobs  for  a long  time 
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cannot  read  road  signs  and  stuff  like  that.  They  just 
do  a lot  of  memorizing  kind  of  thing.  It  doesn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  their  intelligence.  They  just 
didn't  have  the  ability  at  the  time  or  the  accessibility 
to  get  the  education.  We  have  two  teachers  who  have 
gone  to  take  the  tutoring  classes  to  help  adults  learn 
to  read,  so  they  are  active  with  that  too. 

2.  I meet  every  time  the  School  Advisory  Council  meets. 

That  sometimes  can  make  you  a little  crazy.  The  only 
reason,  Suzanne,  is  because  the  parents  who  come  in 
don't  have  the  school  background  obviously  . . . just 

like  if  I showed  up  at  General  Electric  I wouldn't  have 
a clue.  So  we  have  to  spend  a lot  of  time  saying,  "This 
is  how  the  school  runs,  this  is  the  big  picture,  this  is 
the  way  we  all  fit  in  in  terms  of  our  school."  Then  you 
have  to  make  sure  the  parents  are  not  hesitant  in  terms 
of,  "Well,  you  run  the  school,  what  do  I need  to  know 
about  it?"  We  have  parents  who  are  very  vocal  about 
individual  things  that  they  are  interested  in  and  so  we 
have  to  do  a lot  of 

facilitative  training  in  terms  of  what  the  role  of  the 
parent  and  the  teacher  is . That  takes  a great  deal  of 
my  time.  I have  co-chairmen,  one  a parent,  one  a 
teacher,  because  the  parent  doesn't  have  the  time  to 
devote  to  it.  Most  of  these  people  have  full  time  jobs 
outside  of  education  and  when  we  are  doing  all  of  our 
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committee  work  it  is  during  school  hours  and  so  the  two 
don't  mesh  that  easily.  Tomorrow  my  teacher  co-chair  is 
coming  and  we  are  going  to  write  a brochure,  like  a 
little  training  kind  of  thing,  so  that  they  know  the 
terms.  Teachers  are  the  world's  worst  ...  I mean,  we 
are  like  alphabet  people.  We  have  initials  for 
everything.  We  could  talk  20  minutes  and  never  say  a 
whole  word,  just  initial  them  to  death.  We  are  trying 
to  make  them  have  that  comfort  level  to  say,  "Look,  I 
don't  know  what  this  means,  give  me  a clue  on  lEP,  SLD, 
EH,  ADHD."  Just  getting  everybody  at  the  level  to  be 
able  to  proceed  takes  a couple  of  years  and  then,  of 
course,  that  is  when  your  term  is  over  and  you  have  to 
start  all  over  again. 

3.  Yes.  School  improvement  has  a dollar  amount  budget  for 
each  child  on  FTE  and  the  school  improvement  team  also 
looks  at  where  we  want  the  emphasis  on  certain  things, 
like  if  we  want  to  save  money  in  this  area  to  try  to  buy 
the  new  copy  machine.  The  teachers  have  made  a 
concerted  effort  not  to  have  to  use  all  their  sick  leave 
so  that  they  could  transfer  some  of  that  funding  out  to 
buy  the  new  machine  that  everybody  wants . When  the  copy 
machine  goes  down,  nobody  is  happy  in  the  school.  We 
were  able  to  do  that  and  to  help  look  at  concerns  that 
people  made  like,  "Have  you  thought  about  doing  it  this 
way?"  Sometimes  we  are  guilty  of  the  "can't  see  the 
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forest  for  the  trees"  kind  of  thing  when  you  are 
standing  in  the  middle  of  it.  I never  had  a parent 
newsletter  until  a parent  moved  in  and  said  that  at  her 
other  school  they  did  that  and  it  was  really  a positive 
effort,  so  we  started  doing  that  on  a monthly  basis. 

Now  if  it  doesn't  come  out  on  time,  we  are  getting  phone 
calls  wanting  to  know  where  it  is  and  stuff  like  that. 

It  is  a major  plus  but  it  is  a very  time  consuming  plus 
because  you  have  got  the  school  improvement  plan  to 
write,  you  have  the  committee  meetings  to  schedule  to 
give  the  teachers  the  time  to  be  able  to  deal  with  it, 
and  it  makes  you  sit  down  and  really  look  at  stuff. 

4.  Yes  because  if  the  curriculum  is  not  going  to  help  you 

meet  the  goals  that  you  set  in  terms  of  . . . one  of  our 

goals  is  to  improve  in  our  writing  skills  for  next  year 
. . . it  was  tested  in  fourth  grade  but  you  start  in 
kindergarten  all  the  way  through  . . . and  so  we  are 

developing  strategies  and  making  teachers  more  aware. 

Our  scores  are  fine  in  the  narrative  part  of  the 
writing,  but  that  is  all  we  ever  dealt  with.  We  didn't 
deal  with  the  other  side,  the  analytical,  "can  you  give 
directions,  can  you  do  descriptions?"  We  weren't  doing 
the  whole  picture  and  that  is  what  was  hurting  us . 
Planning  in  terms  of  changing  our  methods,  the 
presentation  for  the  children  in  a way  that  . . . .six 

of  my  teachers  went  to  that  literacy  learning  workshop. 
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Richard  Owens'  workshop,  and  they  came  back  and  they 
talked  about  the  fact  that  for  so  long  we  were  told, 

"Let  them  write  in  their  journals,  don't  grade  it,  don't 
do  anything, " this  is  just  to  get  the  creative  juices 
going.  But  then  they  came  out  and  said,  "No,  we  need  to 
give  them  feedback."  That  would  be  like  a teacher  just 
going  on  and  on  or  administrator  thinking  they  are  doing 
it  right  and  if  someone  didn't  say,  "Well,  yes,  but  this 
is  the  way.  ..."  So  those  teachers  are  looking  at  it 
differently  now,  too,  not  giving  an  A or  B or  C or 
something  like  that,  but  giving  it  a reason  so  that  the 
children  know  that  "this  was  a good  thought,  let  me  show 
you  a way  to  make  it  even  better." 

5.  That  is  not  my  role. 

6.  Yes.  It  makes  you  much  more  in  the  trenches--ideas  and 
working  with  them,  keeping  up  with  it.  It  is  easy  just 
to  sit  in  and  say,  "Okay,  I am  the  Principal,  do  you 
like  my  sign?"  and  not  get  involved  with  it.  There  is  a 
lot  more  energy,  a higher  energy  level  if  you  are  going 
to  be  involved  with  it,  so  when  you  sit  down  with 
someone  to  talk  about  it,  they  think,  "Well,  at  least 
she  knows  what  I am  saying, " rather  than  saying,  "Okay, 
Mary,  I am  going  to  explain  what  we  are  doing  in  reading 
now. " That  is  important  and  to  listen  to  the  different 
ways  of  thinking.  The  teachers  that  are  on  that 
committee  ...  I have  worked  with  most  of  them  for  8 
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years,  but  you  see  a different  side  when  they  are  in  a 
different  role,  and  good  strong  leadership.  The  have  a 
good  pulse  on  the  faculty  in  terms  of  how  people  feel. 
And  then  to  see  parents  dealing  with  teachers  on  an 
equal  footing.  Sometimes  parents  come  in  and  they  think 
of  the  teacher  like  their  last  teacher  that  they  had 
where  the  Principal  if  they  were  ever  in  trouble  ...  I 
have  had  grown  men  sit  in  here  and  say,  "Am  I making  you 
uncomfortable.  The  last  time  I was  at  a Principal's 
office  it  wasn't  a good  thing  for  me."  It  makes  you 
much  more  aware  in  the  day  to  day  activities  of  your 
school . 

7.  Probably  about  35%  of  my  time. 

8.  Yes  in  terms  of  allocation.  When  I say  allocation  I 
mean  if  we  need  to  purchase  something  or  spend  more 
money  in  the  inservice  budget  having  someone  go  to  be 
trained  . . . for  the  teachers  to  go  to  this  workshop  it 
is  $275.00  per  person.  That  is  a little  heavy  to  ask  a 
teacher  to  do,  so  on  our  early  release  days  we  got  pizza 
from  Dominoes  and  we  sold  pizza  and  coke  for  a dollar 
and  all  the  profit  that  we  made  we  put  into  the  internal 
account  so  when  these  teachers  paid  for  their  workshop 
up  front,  when  they  completed  it,  they  were  all 
reimbursed  through  that  fund.  So  you  have  to  not 
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just  keep  on  one  plane,  you  have  to  be  able  to  keep 
coming  up  with  different  areas  to  be  able  to  make  what 
you  want  to  happen,  happen. 

9.  This  school  does  not  have  a very  big  turnover  but  if  it 
did,  yes,  it  would  impact  because  I would  want  to  have 
teachers  who  were  on  the  cutting  edge  in  terms  of  when  I 
hire  someone,  I want  them  to  be  able  to  not  just  be  a 
basal  reader  kind  of  person,  but  someone  who  has  ...  I 
love  to  have  a person  with  ideas,  whether  I agree  with 
them  or  not,  just  so  that  person  has  that  creative 
chance  to  develop.  Whether  I thought  about  it  or  they 
did,  and  it  is  the  best  thing  for  kids,  we  are  going  to 
do  it,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  person  that  I would  want 
to  hire,  and  that  translates  into  success  in  the 
Blueprint  2000  also. 

10.  I think  that  I was  lucky  in  terms  of  ...  I have  never 
been  the  kind  of  person  that  is  "I  said  it  and  that  is 
what  we  are  going  to  do."  I am  more  of  a "people  kind 
of  person."  I enjoy  working  with  groups  and  obviously 
there  are  certain  things  that  you  have  to  make  the 
decision  for  and  everybody  goes  on,  but  I am  very 
comfortable  with  the  share  decision  making  model.  That 
part  is  important  in  terms  of  Blueprint  2000  if  you  are 
going  to  have  the  input  from  your  teachers  and  parents 
that  is  necessary,  so  it  may  have  just  made  me  more 
aware  rather  than  have  to  change  to  match  it. 
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11.  We  do,  of  course,  the  plan  itself,  and  we  do  midyear 
reports,  where  are  you  at  this  time.  The  time 
allocation  is  more  so  than  the  written  requirements  for 
Blueprint  2000.  The  school  improvement  plan  . . . every 
year  they  add  something  else  that  needs  to  be . . . .It 
started  out  with  "this  is  the  school's  document,  the 
county  is  hands  off,  we  are  not  going  to,  whatever  you 
do  is  going  to  be  right."  Well,  it  didn't  end  up  that 
way.  After  you  wrote  whatever  you  were  going  to  do, 
they  said,  "Oh,  by  the  way  did  you  do  this  or  this  or 
this?"  I know  it  is  because  they  have  this  feeling 
that  they  need  to  have  closure  or  a little  bit  of  a 
handle  . . . it  is  very  hard  to  say,  "Okay,  all  of  you 

schools  do  your  own  thing"  because  what  if  they  don't? 

I mean  someone  has  got  to  be  ultimately  responsible. 

The  state  has  certain  things,  like  their  adequate 
progress  was  a new  thing  that  they  put  in  this  year.  We 
had  to  go  back  in  and  put  adequate  progress  measures . 

It  would  be  easier  to  do  it  the  first  time  rather  than 
going  back  to  make  it  fit  before.  In  terms  of  reports 
like  that,  we  do  a lot  of  things  more  than  once.  That 
is  kind  of  aggravating.  People  get  a little  bit 
discouraged  about  it.  Sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to 
get  this  thing  right. 

12.  To  make  sure  that  you  really  listen  to  the  parents. 
Sometimes  we  think  "I've  got  degrees  on  my  wall;  of 
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course,  I know  what  I am  doing, " but  you  also  have  to 
realize  that  parent  has  stronger  ownership  of  that  child 
than  we  could  ever  have  no  matter  how  much  we  care  about 
the  child,  that  love  basis  is  the  one  that  they  deal 
from.  They  have  things  that  they  want  their  children  to 
be  able  to  do.  The  school  has  what  we  expect  the  child 
to  be  able  to  do.  So  if  we  listen  to  both  we  are  going 
to  get  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  making  sure  the  child 
has  every  chance  in  the  world  to  succeed  and  to  learn 
how  to  accept  failure  because  self-concept  is  very,  very 
important.  We  don't  want  to  wrap  the  child  in  a cotton 
ball,  and  I think  people  mistake  self-concept  for  a 
giant  cotton  ball.  You  have  got  to  teach  the  child, 

"this  is  how  it  feels  to  be  successful;  this  is  what  you 
do  if  you  are  not,  and  this  is  how  you  get  on  with  your 
life  so  you  don't  crumble  when  you  hit  adversity."  In 
terms  of  working  with  parents,  that  is  important,  to 
help  them  see  both  sides. 

12.  Blueprint  2000  ...  If  they  will  leave  Blueprint  the 

way  that  it  was  the  initial  concept.  ...  I don't  think 
the  state  is  ever  going  to  back  off  and  say  truly,  "You 
do  what  you  want  to  do  in  your  schools  and  here  are  the 
wavers  to  do  this  and  to  do  that."  And  the  thing  about 
stepping  in  if  you  don't  have  a certain  percentage  of 
success.  ...  I would  be  surprised  if  that  happened.  I 
am  sure  that  somewhere  down  the  line  ultimately  it  will. 
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but  once  the  state  steps  in  then  what  are  they  going  to 
do?  That  trust  element  I don't  think  is  there  yet,  like 
we  are  partial  school  based  management,  not  total 
management . 

13.  Budget  amendments  are  easier. 

WRAP-UP 

1.  Less  federal  guidelines;  greater  state  responsibility. 
However,  the  federal  government  will  never  back  off  from 
special  education  funding.  I'm  worried  where  future 
funding  will  come  from.  I guess  we  might  have  to  become 
adept  at  "creative  funding. " 

2.  Long  distance  learning;  change  in  delivery  of 
educational  services;  greater  responsibility  for  what 
goes  on  in  the  classroom;  greater  technology  to  access 
more  resources. 

3.  Both  a mix  of  positive  and  negative. 
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